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HOW SHOULD NATURAL ABILITY BE PREACHED? 


God has given to creatures different kinds of ability, 
or ability to do different things. Reptiles have ability 
to creep, fishes to swim, birds to fly, quadrupeds to 
walk: Men have ability to think, to reason, to abstract 
and classify, to discourse, to discriminate between good 
and evil, to do good and evil, to love and hate. 

The ability which creatures have by their nature, 
or what they are as creatures, is, strictly speaking, their 
natural ability. The word natural is applied in scrip- 
ture (1 Cor. 2: 14,) to man as unrenewed; but it is now 
used tropically; in its proper meaning it defines what 
pertains to the make or constitution of beings—their 
nature, as we commonly say. The ability then which 
man has as man, that whereby he is recognised as man 
or human, is man’s natural ability: ability to think, 
reason, discourse, distinguish between good and evil, 
etc., in short, to do whatever a human being as such 
can do by virtue of his having the human nature. 
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The epithet moral has been applied to ability, and so 
we have the phrase moral ability ; and it has been used 
as if it denoted the contrast of natural ability; or, as if 
the ability now called moral, was not natural, or did 
not belong tomanas man. It should never be so used. 
There are but two senses in which it may be taken: 
Ability may be called moral, from the sphere of its acti- 
vity, from its being concerned with things of a moral 
nature, things morally good or evil, right or. wrong. 
Ability does not on this account, cease to be natural. 
Ability to think, reason, etc., in the moral sphere, is as 
proper to human nature, as aught else that belongs to 
it; nothing is more natural to man than this moral 
ability. It is only by a metonomy, transferring the 
quality of the objective to the subjective, that ability 
in this exercise of it, has come to be called moral. It 
is not called moral because it is itself so, any more now 
than when the objects with which it is concerned are 
not of a moral nature; for in thinking, etc., about the 
other kind of things, the ability exercised behooves in 
the same sense to be moral also. Why should moral 
and natural ability be made contraries, when moral 
ability is still natural? Taken in the remaining sense, 
the phrase is figuratively applied to that which is not 
ability properly so called; namely, to a disposition or 
internal state, whereby one is specially apt or propense 
to a certain use of natural ability. One may name this 
ability, if he will, but he does so by rhetorical license, 
unless he would confound a disposition to use a thing, 
with the thing itself. In no application of the term, 
then, is moral ability a real antithesis to natural. 

There is however a reason, for calling disposition, in 
this case, ability. Disposition, by continued exercise of 
the ability it sets one to the use of, increases in favor of 
that use; and even by its first exercise may acquire a 
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fixity unchangeable except by foreign power, as in the 
ease of Adam in his first sin, who thereby subjected 
himself to a propensity to sin, not to be overcome ex- 
cept by renewing grace. It is not strange—it was in- 
deed almost inevitable in a free use of language—that 
such a propensity or disposition should be called power 
or ability, and there is no inconvenience from so calling 
it, provided metaphor or rhetoric do not afterwards pass 
itself as logic. 

The essential difference between disposition and abi- 
lity appears in this, that disposition to use ability in a 
certain way may be changed; whereas natural ability 
cannot be changed, without making the agent another 
being; in which case change is but destruction. A man 
as long as he is man, will have man’s natural ability, 
ability to do what is proper to a creature of man’s order. 
In the great change called Regeneration, nothing in 
effect is done, but to bring about a new use of natural 
ability by putting it under the command of a new dispo- 
sition. The subject of this change, as to his humanity 
simply, is exactly what he was; he has acquired no 
new ability, though from the new disposition which 
controls him, and the consequent new use of his ability, 
he is sometimes called a new man. 

As disposition toa certain use of ability is not itself 
ability properly so called, so neither is the hinderance 
to the use of ability arising from an opposing disposition, 
properly called inability. Terms expressive of inability 
are often applied to it, but they are so applied only in 
free or tropical speech: As to effect, the hinderance is 
equivalent to the want of ability, and is therefore taken 
for this, and called by its name, in ability. We say the 
man cannot act, only meaning however that he is in- 
vincibly indisposed, or set against acting. The con- 
hection or obvious drift of language in such cases, gene- 
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rally makes the meaning unmistakable. When, e.g. the 
Scripture says that Joseph’s brothers “hated him and 
could not speak peaceably to him,” it implies, that their 
hatred apart, they could have spoken to him peaceably: 
they might have so spoken to him, had they not been 
otherwise disposed. They were therefore adle,: while 
unable; which they would not have been, if the inabi- 
lity imputed to them, had been a want of natural abi- 
lity: it was spoken of as inability by the license of rhe- 
toric. 

Nevertheless this moral or figurative inability, how- 
ever denominated, is a reality: it hinders the use of 
ability: if man were a brute or a stone, he would not 
be farther from the holy use of the ability of a man, 
than it is certain he will be, while left to himself in a 
state of subjection to a disposition tosin. Indeed, there 
is a sense in which this disposition may be said to be 
natural to man. He has it from his birth, (Ps. 51: 5.) 
He begins accountable existence with it, preventing 
grace apart. It is no part of the human nature as God 
made it ; it is the dire effect of the apostacy; but through 
the apostacy it is the sad inheritance of man, and-may 
be figuratively termed a second nature. This the 
Christian ministry preach, by the word of God, as the 
fundamental fact on which Christianity is built. And 
it presents a question of great moment, as to appeals to 
natural ability, in preaching. Man is still man, a crea- 
ture having the ability proper to man; but this ability, as 
to a holy use of it, is as none, because of a bias or dispo- 
sition to evil which underlies it; as it were, a second 
nature. Now the question just referred to is this: Shall 
we, on the ground simply of man’s having natural abi- 
lity, urge the holy exercise of it, just as if this hinderance 
to such an exercise of it, did not make it certain, that 
he will not, of himself alone, exercise it thus? The 
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certainty is known to us, and we endeavour to acquaint 
him with it; we state the evidence of it to him; we re- 
quire him to believe it; we would have him feel as we 
ourselves do, that his existence is not more certain, than 
that he, if left to himself, will continue to exercise his 
natural ability as he has been doing all his life, in ser- 
vitude to sin. Shall we still urge him to the holy use of 
his ability, simply and exclusively on the ground of his 
having it? Self-evident it indeed is, that he is under 
obligations so to use it; his having it involves this; he 
ought so to use it, and will stand condemned before God 
and his own conscience if he does not; nevertheless, if he 
is to believe what with so much earnestness we tell him, 
will he have any more motive or reason to exert 
himself as we require, than he would, if natural abi- 
lity did not belong to him? Though he is without 
excuse, though sin is sin and damnable in itself, even 
when committed in a state of absolute despair, yet de- 
spair—the certainty of continuing in an existing state of 
sin,—this certainty felt and in full force on the mind, 
as in the supposed case it would be, is, by the unchange- 
able law of voluntary activity, no less effectual to hinder 
even the attempting a change of state, than natural in- 
ability itself. Let the question be considered: Should 
preaching, since the fact is indubitably so, ever limit 
the ground of its urgency with unrenewed men, simply 
and absolutely, to their having natural ability? Under 
the circumstances, what were more absurd than even 
an attempt to do what would be required of them? 
Nor can we conceive of their making an attempt in 
earnest. Palpably therefore they must not be shut up 
to this consideration, as a reason for their making 
one. There is, in truth, no persuasive force in it what- 
ever, taken by itself. It is deprived of all such force by 
the killing pressure of despair. Some door of hope 
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must be opened to effort, or effort will, nay, cannot but 
be forborne. The mind is so made that it cannot exert 
itself in such a case. Some other argument must be 
used, which will not leave the door of hope closed and 
barred. Along with natural ability, mention must be 
made of some power or agency, whereby the holy use 
of natural ability may be brought about. That is to 
say: the proffered Help and Presence of the Holy Spi- 
rit must be announced to the unconverted in the way 
of encouragement. 

Let it not seem that there is no need of saying this; 
there has been, if there be not still, a delinquency in 
preaching in regard to it. Preachers there have been— 
how easy to verify the remark!—who, on theory, re- 
frained from setting forth the hope of the codperation 
of the Spirit, as a motive to exertion, previous to conver- 
sion. By divers considerations, they have sought, ve- 
hemently sought, to set natural ability into exercise on 
the part of the unconverted ; but among these consider- 
ations, the hope of the Spirit’s codperation, they did not, 
and with theoretic consistency they could not, insist 
upon. This codperation was promised, on the condi- 
tion of actual repentance; but it was not held forth as 
the grand and indispensable motive to repentance. The 
unconverted were pressed to repentance, just and only 
because they Aad natural ability. Having this ability, 
they were under obligation, and it was demanded of 
them to fulfill their obligation, to do their duty, because 
obligation and duty existed. With much persistency 
they were pressed to this; and the course was wont to 
be justified by its tendency to beget self-despair in the 
unconverted,—an almost phrenzy of desperation, where- 
in they might perhaps break down, as the phrase was, 
under a sheer necessity of an entire self-surrender to the 
Divine will, whatever it might be, concerning them. 
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Strange that the outrage, which such a course obviously 
does to the principles of human action, did not restrain 
these preachers from employing it! What though 
grace, as they strenuously insisted, be not necessary to 
accountableness? That is to say: What though the 
obligation of the unconverted have a sufficient ground 
in the fact of their having natural ability, so that sin 
in all circumstances is inexcusable? If the object were 
simply to convict them, or break them down through de- 
spair, the course pursued might for that purpose have 
sufficed. But as the end which the preaching should 
have aimed at, was to win or convert them, nothing can 
be more glaring than the absurdity of its method. So 
far, this preaching was not the preaching of the Gospel : 
it was simply legal or damnatory. The Gospel ignores 
and virtually condemns it. 

But it may be that the day of preaching, of this form, 
is past, and that it need not have been adverted to, 
except, perhaps, as indicating progress. Be this as it 
may, there is doubtless room for progress still, both in 
the theory and practice of preaching to the uncon- 
verted; especially, it would seem, in regard to appeals 
to natural ability, and the activity thence resulting 
previous to conversion. Let this point for a moment 
engage our attention :— 

It often happens that awakened persons, under preach- 
ing, in general orthodox, are perplexed with what to 
them has a formidable aspect, the alternative of either 
sinning or doing nothing in order to their conversion. 
They understand the assertion that “whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin,” as teaching that all activity before con- 
version is sinful, and therefore forbidden; whence it 
seems, to them, as they are not yet converted, the ne- 
cessity exists, if their conversion is to have place, that 
it take place without previous agency of theirs, or by 
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an agency which they ought not to use. Their case, 
therefore, is not, in their view, much different from 
what it would be, if they were thrown upon their own 
mere ability, without the overture of aid from the Holy 
Spirit. As to activity or effort, in order to conversion, 
they are at an absolute stand. They must not commit 
new sin; yet, since they are still unconverted, what else 
are they to do, if they do anything? If they should 
hear, reflect, resolve, be active or exercised in any way, 
would they not herein be sinning, and so making their 
case worse? This is far from an uncommon difficulty, 
and there have been three methods of dealing with it 
in preaching. Some preachers have evaded or ignored, 
or possibly have not been aware of it. They have spoken 
to the awakened as if there were no cause or place for 
trouble to them from this source; as if their way could 
not but be plain before them; and, sometimes, they 
have pledged the promises of God to guarantee success, 
if they did but persevere in it. By others, to the de- 
mand from the awakened :—“How am [I to repent? 
What way must I take? Must I needs sin or do no- 
thing?” this reply has been usually given: —‘“I have 
nothing to say as to the How, or the Means of repent- 
ing, I only say, Repent, repent this instant, the next 
may be too late.” Yet another answer has been made: 
“True, you will be sinning if you do anything before 
conversion, but you may be sinning more if you do 
nothing;” and assuming a choice of evils to be in- 
evitable, that was recommended which it was supposed 
was the less sinful of the two. How plainly can neither 
of these courses be justified? The first is grossly dis- 
creditable to the pulpit; yet more so is the last, which 
expressly counsels what it admits to be sinning, as the 
way to conversion from sin, and that on the self-contra- 
diction, that a choice between greater and less is ad- 
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missible, where both are forbidden. The other, also, 
though under a show of logic, assumes what every one 
cannot but know to be untenable: as if there were in- 
deed no place for preliminary attention, or thought, or 
feeling, where conversion has not already had place. 
As if, e. g. when the jailer asked with trembling and 
astonishment, “ What shall I do to be saved?” Paul 
should have said to him: “You are sinning in putting 
the question, and in being excited as you are.” Or as 
if Peter should have made a like reply to his hearers, 
when pricked to the heart, they asked, “ What shall we 
do?” A psychological theory, or doctrinal creed which 
excludes such preliminary exercises as necessarily sin- 
ful, in this respect, most certainly falsifies itself. The 
exercises in question are not holy, but neither are they 
to be rejected as necessarily sinful. The alternative of 
either doing nothing, or adding sin to sin previous to 
conversion, is without foundation or reality. There is 
no such alternative. It is not so that there must needs 
be sinning in all activity, antecedent, or in order to 
actual conversion. When God, seeking to bring sinners 
to repentance, challenges their attention, they do not 
sin in giving their attention. When, with reference to 
conversion, he urges them to consider their ways, he 
does not set them to doing what is in itself wrong. 
When convinced of sin, and alarmed at their danger, 
they seek to make their escape, and struggle against 
difficulties, and in their distress ask what they must 
do, and cry for help from above, their exercises, it is 
true, are not yet Christian or holy; but they are not to 
be on any account blamed or regretted; they are the 
regular response of simple nature to divine appeals to 
it; a response, of which the absence would be sinful. 
God surely does not intend to produce in us any sinful 
excitement, but who knows not that he does address 
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himself to the nature he has given us; to every part 
of our higher nature; to reason, to conscience, to self- 
love, self-respect, etc.; and this before and with reference 
to conversion, as well as afterwards; and if the exer- 
cise of these elements of our nature in immediate cor- 
respondence to his addresses, that is to say, an exercise 
of them, which, like the addresses, is before and with 
reference to actual conversion; if this were necessarily 
sinful, is not God himself, in this case, the responsible 
author of sin?’ We ought to respond to his appeals; 
we shall sin, with aggravation, if we do not; if we 
must also sin, when we do respond to them, has he not 
laid us under a necessity of sinning, and in truth ex- 
cited us to it? 

The importance of this point entitles it to further re- 
mark: it may not be fully appreciated. The prelimi- 
nary exercise of the simple properties of our nature, 
in brief, our natural ability, is, in fact, the proper sub- 
jective means, whereby, through the grace of God, our 
nature recovers itself, from the bondage of its corrup- 
tion; and it is precisely this which suasory preaching, 
whether aware of the fact or not, aims and labours to 
produce in its hearers, in all its applications to them 
previous to conversion. In other words, through natu- 
ral ability exercising itself as it may without being as 
yet under grace, it seeks to bring men into a state of 
grace, the ultimate end of preaching. It does not in- 
cite this ability to the doing of that, apart from grace, 
of which it publishes the certainty, that grace apart, it 
never will do; but to the doing of what it unquestion- 
ably may do, and of what it must do, as the condition 
of the removal by grace of the ground of certainty 
aforesaid, and a consequent holy use of natural ability. 

It is of necessity that we take this course in preaching; 
we could otherwise do absolutely nothing in the way of 
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earnest persuasion. How could we begin? Recog- 
nising man as under a certainty, equivalent in effect to 
a necessity, of sinning, we should be no more incapable 
of earnestness in addressing stones or the dead, than in 
urging him to repentance. LKarnestness depends on 
hope, instead of which, there is, in this case, by the 
terms of the statement, absolute despair of the desired 
result from the course pursued; it would be pressing 
men, in the mere exercise of natural ability, to what it 
could not expect from them, as the result of this ex- 
ercise: in this it is impossible it should be in earnest; 
in this it would be strictly absurd; and to hope for the 
divine co-operation with it, would be looking to God to 
sanctify absurdity by lending himself to it. 

Should preaching subject itself to stultification like 
this? Surely there is a possibility, a place of begin- 
ning, to earnest persuasion in the pulpit! Shall a 
theory be accepted which implies that there is none? 
Manifestly there is no such place or possibility, if man 
is required to look on himself as under the alternative 
of either sinning or doing nothing in order to conver- 
sion. Persuasion to doing nothing is inconceivable; 
and persuasion to sinning, is, itself, whether it means 
so or not, doing what it urges. There is, therefore, 
some form of allowable activity, which, though it is not 
positively holy, is not of the nature of sin. Man ina 
state of sin, and man in a state of grace, are, indeed, 
the two terms set before the preacher. Man has to 
start from the first, and not to stop short of the second. 
He remains in the first if he be not actually in the second. 
If he should die before completing the transition from the 
first to the second, he would die in his sins. In man 
himself, however, there is somewhat common to both 
states, namely, the constitutional elements of humanity, 
or our natural ability. He has this—otherwise he were 
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not man—in both. He has it in the transition from the 
one to the other. In this transition ke has and he ex- 
ercises his natural ability, which exercise of it is not 
already holy, else he were not still in the transition; 
yet neither, if the transition be transition indeed, is it sin- 
ful. But on the contrary, being necessary to conver- 
sion, it is virtually included in the call to conversion, 
and the suppression or absence of it, were a contempt 
of that call. This preliminary or intermediate activity, 
destitute though it be of the nature of holiness, is the 
condition of conversion. Take it away, leave no place 
for it, and the Gospel and man can never be brought 
together, except by miracle or without the use of any 
appropriate means. Man is at an absolute stand-still; 
and, as a means to an end, so likewise is preaching. 

A word on the form of this transitional activity, 
or the particular exercises and efforts of which it con- 
sists. .These, it is obvious, are different in different 
cases. In general they should be such, whatever these 
be, as are comprehended in a just response of nature to the 
appeals which are made to it with reference to conver- 
sion. These appeals are not always met or heeded at 
once. Nature, perhaps, is not sufficiently awake to re- 
cognise them. Perhaps they have to make their way 
against manifold impediments and disadvantages; pre- 
vious instruction, argumentation, reproof, remonstrance, 
may be necessary; and after the contact with nature 
has been effected, she may be thrown into strife with 
herself, reason contending with passion, conscience with 
the heart, the will with interest; whence indirection, 
wavering, delay, obliquity in the course of the action. 
Such, more or less, is the general fact. Sometimes, on 
the contrary, the activity would almost seem to be nor- 
mal or faultless. When it isso, the end is near. Na- 
ture cannot be true to herself without yielding herself 
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up to the dominion of truth. Swift as time, now, is 
the progress to conversion. Let preachers understand 
this. Let them study psychology. Let them acquaint 
themselves completely with the many-stringed instru- 
ment they are required to play on. Let them learn to 
play on it skillfully, so that there shall be no discord, 
no movement too slow or rapid, no pitch too high or 
low, nothing but pure harmony, the sweet concert of 
all nature’s powers and feelings. This should be their 
aim; with all possible earnestness, intelligence and tact, 
should they pursue it; never forgetting that to them- 
selves and their hearers, the present opportunity may 
be the last. 

But the whole truth has not yet been told. Where 
the response of nature terminates in actual conversion, 
the result is not from nature, but from the special agency 
of the Spirit. It is not in nature to remove the ground 
of the certainty of continued unholy action. It is not 
in nature to do this, even under the best advantages of 
common grace. Though it is done through an exercise 
of natural ability, under external appliances, it is not 
this that does it. Something happened to nature in 
the fall which made recovery impracticable by any 
merely natural operation. It retained its essential ele- 
ments, otherwise it were no longer the human nature. 
It still was and is a living, active, responsible power; 
but as to any holy use of its ability, it became blind, 
torpid, dead. Deep within fallen nature itself lies the 
ground of its certain continuance in a state of sin. A 
renovation, a “new birth” of nature is necessary, in or- 
der to render it properly susceptive of holy influences 
from without; in order, indeed, to its having any ap- 
preciative views of the objects towards which its highest 
activity is demanded. 

The question has been asked: “Can man regulate 
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himself ?’—This, by interpretation, is asking, whether 
man can do a work proper to God? Or whether that 
which is begotten or born of God, may also be begotten 
or born of man? Man has no power of any kind, di- 
rectly to regenerate himself. He is not required to do 
this, he is required to do only what he cando. He is re- 
quired to be active in order to regeneration ;. generally— 
not always, otherwise no infants are regenerated, but— 
generally, he is active in the regenerative process; but 
the work of regeneration itself, is no more his work 
than his generation or creation. For this work man 
has no natural ability. To reverse that law, whereby 
after sinning, a disposition to sin became as a second 
nature, to displace the ground in which this disposition 
is rooted, to put nature back to where it was before 
the fall, this belongs to no human power; God alone 
can do it, and it were absurd to set man about it. He 
may be set to doing what may be connected with it as a 
means; and what may result in it, under divine direc- 
tion and influence; and so, in a figurative way of speak- 
ing, he may be required to regenerate himself. The 
command of Scripture, “Make you a new heart,” is 
equivalent to this: If men would obey this command, 
their activity would result in regeneration; having anew 
heart, supposes regeneration. But the making a new 
heart is to be done in some mode or by some means, and 
by a familiar use of language, that which is done in 
the use of means, is spoken of, as if it were done by 
the instrumental agency itself, though in truth it is the 
product of the divine power: as when we say, e. g. that 
a planter has made himself bread-corn, or a sick man 
made himself well; not meaning to deny that man 
might as soon make a world from nothing, as do either 
of these, by a direct act of his own power or will. 

What has been said on this subject may be briefly 
expressed in the following propositions: 
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1. Man’s natural ability is ability to do what is proper 
to man, by virtue of his having the human nature, or 
being man. 

2. Since the fall, the natural ability of man is sub- 
ject to the control of allowed disposition to sin, which 
makes it certain that left to himself he will remain in 
this subjection. 

3. The Gospel bringing grace to man, makes appeals 
to his natural ability with reference to his conversion, 
or recovery from servitude to sin. 

4, As it is certain and known that, left to himself, 
man will abide in servitude to sin, or an unconverted 
state, and so believing would on the mere ground of 
his having natural ability, be without hope from effort, 
and could not earnestly attempt it; he is, therefore, not 
to be set to exert himself, simply and exclusively on this 
ground; but, on the contrary, is to be animated to effort 
by the overture of help from the codperation of the 
Holy Spirit. 

5. All activity previous or preliminary to actual 
conversion, is not necessarily of the nature of sin: 
some such activity is generally necessary to conversion, 
and is therefore virtually required in the call to it. 
The activity which is necessary to conversion is not 
already holy, but neither is it sinful. It is not holy, 
because conversion has not place as yet; it is not sinful, 
because conversion is not attainable without it. The 
activity which, in fact, generally precedes conversion, 
is different in different cases: it is seldom, if ever, with- 
out much fault. When it is as it should be, it admits 
of no obliquity, delay, or wavering, but proceeds directly 
to its end. 

6. When activity, in order to conversion, terminates 
in it, it does this, not of itself, but by a special agency 
of the Holy Spirit, whereby our corrupted nature is 
renewed and restored. 
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ARTICLE II. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO DIVINE GOODNESS FROM 
THE EXISTENCE OF EVIL. 


We desire in this Article to keep aloof from all 
mysticism and novel theories. We shall be satisfied 
to throw before our readers some plain thoughts to aid 
the inquiries of practical, Christian men. 

The Bible assures us that God is good. This means 
that he is a kind and benevolent Being—rejoicing in 
the happiness of his creatures. But to this view of 
the divine character is objected the facts around us, 
and the objector demands in the outset why, if God 
desire the happiness of his creatures, does he allow 
any of them to be miserable? If he would prevent 
all evil, and cannot, where is his omnipotence? If he 
can prevent such evils, and does not, where is his good- 
ness? We are not willing to leave this objection 
festering in the minds of any of our readers, and hence 
it will be the object of this Article to show that the 
‘existence of physical and moral evil in the world, is no 
valid argument against the benevolence of God. We 
say it is no valid argument against the divine benevo- 
lence. We readily concede, that on a first view, the 
existence of sin and suffering, under the reign of an 
Almighty Being, is adapted to raise a doubt, as to either 
his character or his providence. It would be difficult 
for one who had seen no other effects of God’s power 
than the suffering he inflicts, to infer that God was 
good. As it would be difficult for a child, who had 
seen no other results of human law, than its punish- 
ments, to infer that law was a blessing. 

Let a child be led from gallows to gallows—and from 
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prison to prison throughout this crime-stained land; 
let him everywhere see the pale, haggard faces of guilty, 
miserable felons, and listen to their tales of suffering 
and their denunciations of law and society at large; 
and, in the absence of all other knowledge on the 
subject, he would be likely to infer that he lived 
under a cruel and sanguinary government. When, 
however, he had learned that the safety of near 
thirty millions of the virtuous was protected by the just 
punishments inflicted through jails and penitentiaries, 
his conclusion would be different. 

So a reasonable man cannot on account of the ex- 
istence of sin and suffering in our world draw any safe 
inferences, until he inquire why the Deity allows these 
evils to occur. If they occur because God prefers them 
for their own sake, and under the instincts of his dis- 
position, they certainly are painful tokens of divine 
malevolence. But if evils exist to prevent or remedy 
. greater evils; or if suffering punish moral wrong, then 
these evils may be, as they doubtless are, the tokens 
of God’s justice, purity, and benevolence. 

A physician who is amputating a limb, may, while 
his knife and saw are followed by groan on groan, and 
shriek on shriek, nevertheless have a heart yearning 
with kindness, and the firmness with which he does 
violence to his natural sympathies, in executing a severe 
work of mercy, may be the highest token of his benevo- 
lence. The just judge who crushes down his sympa- 
thies as a man, to perform the noble office of a patriot, 
in sentencing a murderer to death, may by that act, 
which dooms him to the gallows, be exercising a be- 
nevolence which shall be felt in the more peaceful 
slumbers of halfa million. We have now said enough 
to make it clear to any one who can think—and most 
of our readers can think—that the permission or in- 
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fliction of evil is not necessarily malevolent. We have 
given illustrations of the fact that the existence of evil, 
under a good government, may harmonise perfectly 
with the benevolence of that government. 

Now we are prepared to inquire whether there may 


, not be adequate reasons why the Almighty permits phy- 


sical and moral evil to exist in our world. Ifthere may 
be such reasons—and no one can show there are not— 
then we contend that we are bound logically to infer, 
that God has sufficient and benevolent reasons for all 
the evil which he tolerates. As there is nothing in 
the nature of an infinite mind to raise a presumption 
that he elects evils for his creatures of his own choice, 
and as we have seen that evils may be the necessary 
means of good, we contend a@ priori that we are for- 
bidden—whether we can explain the cause of evils or 
not—to infer that these evils are inconsistent with 
the divine benevolence. With candid minds, the 
whole argument might be left at this point; for such 
minds would never presume that God had capriciously 
or carelessly afflicted his creatures. 

But we have to do not alone with the doubts of good 
men, but with the cavils of the scoffer, and we wish to put 
it within the power of even young Christians to silence 
gainsayers. 

Hence we proceed to show how the existence of na- 
tural evils may harmonise with the goodness of God. 

I. The natural evils in the world afford a proper and 
perpetual manifestation of the evil of sin and the divine 
displeasure against tt. If the ruler of the universe 
treated a sinful world with unmingled favor, and en- 
dowed its inhabitants with perfect happiness, it would 
be hard to infer the holiness of God. Hence, while God in 
Christ cherishes towards our race a yearning compas- 
sion, and while he has left in the world a thousand re- 
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lics of its original beauty and blessedness, he still remem- 
bers that it is a world of rebels, and he rightly marks | 
his disapprobation of human guilt, by the care, dis- 
quiet, sickness, pains and bereavements of human life. 
The world, with its mingled sorrows and joys, blessings 
and judgments, is a habitation appropriate for beings 
guilty, but in a day of probation. If the evils of life 
were entire and universal, man would see none of 
that “goodness of God which leads to repentance.” If 
the world were only filled with blessings, man would 
be slow to believe that God is angry with the wicked 
every day. Suffering here, as well as hereafter, is the 
penalty of a broken law, but not the whole penalty of 
the law. By the foretaste which God gives of suffering 
here, as a result of sin, he confirms a belief in, and 
realization of, his dread declaration, that “he that 
believeth not,” in other worlds “shall be damned.” If 
any say that God is careless as to the occurrence of 
sin, if any contend that he has a mawkish sympathy 
which will prevent his punishing sin in eternity, then, we 
point to the evils of the world, to sickness, sorrow, and 
death, and say, See in these an illustration of the fact 
that “it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” There is thus an eloquence in the natural 
evils which abound in the world, to prove and enforce 
the often contemned doctrine of human responsibility to 
law and penalty. 

II. Physical evils have their use in furnishing man 
with a practical experience of the nature of suffering. 
The idea which a perfectly happy being could form of 
suffering as a penalty for sin, must be faint and imprac- 
tical. The imagination would falter in its endeavors 
to picture a condition never experienced, and sensa- 
tions which had never been felt. But God designs 
to arouse the apathy and alarm the presumption of 
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guilt, by denouncing a wrath to come; and the nature 
of this wrath to come, which man should /ear and 
flee, is made impressive to his mind by the suffering 
which here attends guilt. Happy is he who, by expe- 
rience of the evils which God here connects with sin, 
learns to apprehend and escape the eternal conse- 
quences of sin beyond the grave. 

III. The evils of this life have a beneficial tendency, 
to wean the heart of man from idolatry of the world. 
Though a thousand facts assure us that earthly enjoy- 
ments are not designed to be man’s chief good, yet we 
every day perceive that the world is made an ‘idol, and 
as such is worshipped. We see millions sitting down 
as unconcernedly to the feast of life, as if it could be 
made perpetual. 

Now, if it be a fact that in order to be eternally 
safe man must cherish a love to heaven stronger than 
his love of the world, then, his poverty, his pain, his 
prospect of death have a tendency to promote his high- 
est good. 

We will illustrate this by a fact which occurred in our 
own neighborhood. In the Highlands between the 
sources of the Hudson and Lake Ontario, in the depth of 
winter, two brothers were making a weary march of four- 
teen miles, on a bitter cold day, through a deep snow. 
One at last gave out with cold, numbness and fatigue, and 
said he would sit down and rest upon the snow. His bro- 
ther knew that the torpor of which the weary one com- 
plained, would deepen to the sleep of death, unless they 
pressed on ; and he warned his brother accordingly. But 
the tired man was too stupid with cold, and too anxious 
to rest, to heed the warning; and down he sat in the 


snow. 
The more vigorous one, alarmed at his brother's 
peril, and finding all expostulation vain, took a switch 
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and began to scourge the drowsy man. His strongest 
words had failed, but the sting of the lash inspired 
sensibility. 

The first effect was anger; the second, warmth; and 
the third, gratftude and progress. The brother's life 
was saved by subjecting him to the humiliation and 
pain of the lash. It was a severe measure; it required 
quick thought and moral firmness; but who will say 
it was not a wise and benevolent measure ? 

So in respect to the minor evils of this life. If, by 
weaning our hearts from the world, they lead us to avert 
the grand evil of eternal perdition, who will say that 
the sorrows of life are too many or too severe? We 
have a wilderness world to pass, to reach the better land. 
We are surrounded by the flowers and charmed by 
the water-falls, and stupefied by the fruits of this strange 
land; and we need the scourge of the Almighty to say: 
“Onward! onward!—this is not your rest!” 

IV. A fourth use of physical evil is to limit the excess 
of sin in the world. In a pure state of being, moral 
agents abstain from sin of choice, but man needs to be 
restrained by violence. Though this is not a condition 
of perfect rewards and punishments, yet God so ad- 
ministers his providential government, as generally to 
connect sorrow with sin, and thus to cause the evils 
which follow crime to be a warning against the com- 
mission of crime. 

“Thus fear of poverty tends to prevent idleness and 
waste; the apprehension of shame limits licentious- 
ness; the writhings of conscience drive men into the 
path of rectitude; the hate which attends selfishness 
and malice, prompts to an external courtesy; and the 
diseases which rack the gourmand and the inebriate, 
read the world lectures in favor of temperance.’ 
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It is well that it isso. To the lot of the gross sensual- 
ist, fall poverty, disgrace, disease, and madness. He 
has violated nature’s laws, and all nature rises to put 
him down. But, suppose no misery clung to gluttony, 
intemperance, and debauchery; suppose the sensualist 
could riot in excess, without a twinge of pain, constitu- 
ted as man is, would not gluttony, drunkenness, and 
licentiousness fill the earth? Would not all that is no- 
ble in intellect, and amiable in virtue, be suffocated in 
the stews of vice? Would not men, as a mass, se- 
vering every tie which connects them with angelic and 
immortal natures, lie down in their animalized degra- 
dation, to take their portion with the beasts that pe- 
rish ? ) 

Well it is, that God has comprehended this fact in 
his legislation. Well it is, that God has so adapted 
man’s physical constitution to the responsible soul 
which dwells within it, that when man gives reins to 
his appetites, he sends a pang to that soul. Misery 
thus becomes a beacon to warn man of his danger, and 
to hedge him up in the path of moral rectitude, charity, 
and godliness. 

V. Another kind design of natural evil is the moral dis- 
cipline it affords. It has been said by an eminent 
writer, that “the passive virtues, of all others the most 
severe and sublime, of all others, perhaps, the most ac- 
ceptable to the Deity, would be excluded from a world 
in which goodness was always followed by happiness, 
and guilt by vice.” We are kept in the world, not only 
to act beneficently on the world without, but to have 
our own moral natures perfected by the discipline to 
which we are subject. This is our moulding state for 
immortality; and if, by the grace of God, we are made 
the jewels of Christ, we are only jewels in the rough 
which require the friction of earth’s cares, disappoint- 
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ments, sorrows, to polish us to be set in the crown of 
our Saviour. For a day of mortal life, it is not to us a 
question so important to ask, what we may enjoy in its 
brief space, as to inquire how its events may best 
prepare us for a purer bliss in the limitless day of 
our immortality. The decaying seed is developing the 
germ of future harvests, and so the events which wring 
the heart with anguish, may be moulding that heart to 
a happier life and holier joy in the future. As it is 
the crushed grape which gives the sparkling wine, so 
it is the broken heart which is a sacrifice acceptable 
to God. 

Patience under trial; fortitude in suffering; firm- 
ness in temptation; meekness under hate; and charity 
to those who have no charity towards us,—these are 
the peculiar Christian graces which are cherished alone 
on earth. Angels feel the joys of love, and are resolute 
to obey the Divine command; but, having never tasted 
sorrow, nor been exposed to earth’s temptations, they 
have never exercised patience, fortitude, nor meekness. 
Their mission is to act; ours to endure. Their lan- 
guage is praise; ours is prayer. The burden of their 
song is gratitude for exemption from evil. We shall 
strike a higher note. In Christ we have battled with 
sin and sorrow, and come off more than conquerors 
through Him that hath loved us. 

To them, we may say :— 


Ye saw of old, on chaos rise, 
The lofty pillars of the skies; 
Ye know where morn exulting springs, 
And evening folds her drooping wings. 
But I amid your choirs shall shine, 
And all your knowledge shall be mine: 
Ye on your harps must lean to hear 
The strains which mine alone can bear. 
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Isaiah saw the Lord on a throne, high and lifted up, 
and his train filled the temple. Before him stood the 
seraphim, and this one cried to that one, and said: 
“Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts, the whole 
earth is full of his glory.’ Where did these spirits 
of heaven find such development of God’s glory on 
earth, except in those peculiar graces of the Spirit, 
which find their origin and development in a world of 
suffering? 

So universal is this training of moral agents on earth 
by the discipline of sorrow, that “it became him for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through suffering.’ How 
many of the claimed virtues of Jesus, were compre- 
hended in those passive ones of humility, trust, pa- 
tience, meekness, and resistance to temptation? Upon 
whom did he himself in the Sermon on the Mount 
shower beatitudes, but on the lowly, the meek, the 
peaceful, the merciful, and the persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake? “Count it all joy,” says the apostle, “when 
ye fall into divers temptations,—or afflictions—for the 
trial of your faith worketh patience, and patience expe- 
rience, and experience hope.” 

Man’s rebellious appetites overcome, endow him with 
the virtue of temperance. Pains and perils, bravely 
met, endow him with fortitude. Opposition and re- 
proach, kindly borne, give the grace of meekness. His 
weakness and ignorance give occasion to trust in God; 
and the sorrows of others enlist his sympathy and be- 
nevolence. Thus we see that some of the most pre- 
cious graces of the Christian life have their source in 
the fountain of human tears. 

But more than this. The Almighty not only develops 
the passive virtues by the afflictions which he sends, but 
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he often qualifies his servants for great active labour, by 
accustoming them first to endure. Moses was disci- 
plined in the desert of Midian, as an exile, before he 
was appointed to lead Israel through the great and 
howling wilderness from Egypt to Canaan. Joseph 
was taught humility by exile and imprisonment, before 
he was clothed with the purple of authority and made 
the saviour of Israel and Egypt. David might have 
followed the evil example of Saul, had he not been 
schooled by adversity when he was chased like a hart 
upon the mountains. The sadness of the cross, and the 
shame of their flight may have been necessary to pre- 
pare the apostles for their courageous activity on the 
day of Pentecost. 

Peter’s tears of repentance over his fall, constituted 
a baptism to the holy and consistent life which he 
ever after exhibited. Saul of Tarsus needed the disci- 
pline of his blindness, and his dependence on the pray- 
ers of Ananias for restored vision, to inculcate a sense 
of dependence and humility upon one who was about 
to be made a chief apostle and model in the Church 
of God. Sorrow and temptation constitute the fire in 
which the fine gold is tried and prepared for the Mas- 
ter’s use. 

The tree in the thick forest and in the deep valley, 
girded by sheltering hills, may grow tall and graceful, 
but it is never hardy. The oak, in the open field, 
basking in the blazing sun, and swept by storm upon 
storm, thrusts its roots deeper and deeper into the 
earth, and knits the fibres of its giant branches with 
greater and greater firmness, until it can laugh at the 
gales of five hundred years, or rib a vessel that no 
ocean-waves can break. 

We see, then, that in developing the graces of his 
people, and in training them for his work, God has great 
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use for the physical evils he sends; and hence, it is not 
wonderful that whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. We are 
not to regard the day of trouble as a day of darkness. We 
are not to distrust the goodness of God, or sit down in 
despondency, and say: “Wo is me! I am undone!” 
We are to seek to develop new virtue, with higher 
trials; and then ask for what nobler work God is pre- 
paring us. We suppose that all the suffering in our 
world exists under the government of a good God, for 
wise and benevolent reasons. 

It may, however, be objected that, while all are af- 
flicted, few derive any real benefit from their afflictions. 
This is a fact; but the question is not, whether earth’s 
sorrows are really profitable to those who suffer, but, 
whether these sorrows are designed and adapted to pro- 
fit them. If any pervert what God designs as a means 
of good, into an occasion for murmuring discontent, or 
sullen despair, they must blame themselves, and not 
their Maker. And even if it were proved, which it can 
never be, that there are afflictions which have no ten- 
dency to benefit mankind, it would not, of course, fol- 
low that God sends these afflictions either in caprice 
or in malice. No man suffers more than he justly de- 
serves; and if the infliction of just punishment on the 
guilty here, will benefit any part of his universe, or glo- 


. rify the justice of God; then the largest wisdom and 


truest benevolence will harmonise with justice, while 
man suffers the penalty of sin. 

And before we close this part of the discussion, we 
ought to say, that we are bound to refer a great portion 
of the afflictions: of the world to man’s own violation 
of the physical laws of his being; and hence the woes 
of earth are only to be ascribed to God, in the modified 
sense, that he does not by miracles prevent the evils 
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which man, in his own free agency, inflicts on himself 
or his fellows. 

But here we are met by another objection which, 
perhaps, it is more difficult to remove. , We have seen 
that suffering in our world has just and benevolent 
uses; but these uses all seem to grow out of the exist- 
ence of sin. Suffering is the fruit of sin. It punishes 
sin. It prevents sin. It discloses the evils of sin. The 
primary evil, then, lies not in the suffering, but in the 
sin which occasions it. Sin is the cause, and suffering 
the effect. 

Here, then, a caviller rises and says: Why has God 
permitted sin itself to exist, and thus to occasion so much 
suffering? If he could have prevented sin, and has not 
done it, how do we prove him to be holy and benevo- 
lent? If he desired to shut out sin, and was not able to 
do it, how can we have confidence in his Almighty 
power ? 

This objection we have stated fairly, in the clearest 
and strongest light in which it can be urged. We will 
not say that we are able to answer it, because it in- 
volves questions as to the nature of free agency and 
human dependence, which are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of man. 

Milton represents angels, lost in Pandemonium, as 
reasoning on 


Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 


He says, they 
Found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 


In all ages, not only the best instructed Christian theo- 
logians, but, also, the most philosophic heathen,—like 
Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and Aristotle—have speculated 
on the origin of sin, under the government of a good 
and omnipotent Deity, and often confused them- 
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selves and each other, and the world, by idle and pro- 
fitless theories, which, after all, left the subject as ob- 
scure as before. 

We do not design to furnish another example of this 
profitless speculation, by involving our readers and our- 
selves in metaphysical labyrinths, from which none 
can escape. But, in respect to an objection to truth, 
which finds its way to the most ordinary minds who 
think at all on religious subjects, we owe it to truth to 
state what may be known, and what is to be left among 
the secret things which belong to God. We cannot 
hope to solve all the difficulties which grow out of this 
subject. We have not any new theories to propose, and, 
perhaps, little light to impart. We shall be satisfied if 
we give the best response of the Church to the cavils 
of the skeptical. 

It is proper here to remark that the mysteries which 
attach to the existence and perpetuity of moral evil in 
the world, are not difficulties which belong to Calvinis- 
tic theology alone, or to Christianity alone. They 
grow out of facts which none can question; facts that 
embarrass every religious system which admits the be- 
ing and government of the Most High. They trouble 
all but Atheists; and Atheists have troubles enough 
of their own. 

Thus it is a fact that, in our world, there has been for 
nearly six thousand years, a prevalence of sin. Man, 
wherever found, has been found disposed to evil, which 
manifested itself in impiety towards God, and selfish- 
ness,envy and malice towards man. Believing the Bible, 
we learn that angels, beings of a higher order than man, 
led the way in a course of sin, and for it, “are held 
under chains of darkness.” 

Another fact which we are compelled to believe, is, 
that God is omniscient, almighty, and good; and yet, 
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that he has created beings, with a perfect knowledge 
that they would sin; and that he has not, by the ex- 
ercise of his almighty power, prevented the perpetuity 
of sin. 

The question before us is, How can this existence of 
sin be reconciled with the holiness and the power of 
God? No one has ever been able, perhaps, perfectly, 
to clear up this subject. But thousands have attempted 
to elucidate it, and, for this purpose have originated 
the most erroneous theories. 

Some have denied that sin is sin; have divested 
transgression of law of all moral turpitude. Some have 
degraded man to a mere machine, and thus released 
him from all responsibility for his acts. Some have 
adopted the opposite conclusion, and made man a being 
so entirely independent as to be beyond the control of 
God. Some have divested God of all fore-knowledge, 
and all power, and made him a mere spectator of evils 
which he deplores, but did not foresee, and could not 
prevent. 

We do not choose to develop any doubtful theories 
on this subject, but to state some principles which we 
can all understand, and to remove some objections 
which many have felt. 

I. We have ample evidence that God is not the author 
of the sin which abounds in the world. This is a dictate 
of reason, and a doctrine of our Confession of Faith. It 
savours of blasphemy to hint that a holy God has cre- 
ated the sin of the world; and such interpretation finds 
no corroboration in the teaching of the providence or 
word of God. 

What does creation say? God has made man a mo- 
ral being who feels responsibility to some law of right 
and wrong; whose moral sense stings with remorse 
when the law of right is violated; who feels a convic- 
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tion of responsibility and is agitated with fear under a 
consciousness of guilt; who experiences an emotion of 
pleasure when his conduct rises to his moral judgment. 
What is all this but an inscription on the very soul of 
man, that God is holy and loves holiness? 

And, moreover, there is in every man a moral law, 
by which kindness, sincerity, forbearance, moderation, 
give a secret enjoyment, while selfishness, envy, jea- 
lousy, pride, anger, malice, and hate, breed self-dissatis- 
faction and disquiet. What is this but the will of a holy 
God, incorporated into the very elements of our being? 

Again; industry, economy, self-control, temperance 
and charity, tend to wealth, competence, peace, and 
friendship; while idleness, excess, prodigality, and 
moroseness, tend to hunger, rags, and abandonment, 
What inference shall we draw from this, but that our 
Creator is a friend to holiness, and has inwrought into 
the constitution of things premiums for a life of vir- 
tue? 

When we turn to the word of God, we find 

(1.) That God claims to be holy, and says, “Be ye 

holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.” (2.) His law 
~ is holy, just, and good, forbidding all sin of every kind. 
(3.) He has proclaimed his holy law in a most solemn 
manner, and most clearly set before his creatures prin- 
ciples and motives leading to perfect rectitude. (4.) 
He has offered the most glorious and enduring rewards 
to a course of well-doing, and denounced the most fear- 
ful penalties against all sin. (5.) He solemnly affirms 
that he has no pleasure in transgressors; that he is 
angry with the wicked every day, and that it is his de- 
sire that man should turn and live. (6.) He has in- 
stituted the most sublime, costly, and various means 
to recover men back from the love, the practice, and the 
penalty of sin. (7.) He always charges sin upon man, 
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as man’s own act. He says, “Thou hast’ destroyed 
thyself, but in me is thy help.’ “Return unto the 
Lord, for thow hast fallen by thine iniquities.” “Your 
sins have withholden good things from you.” 

Now is it for a moment to be believed, that after all 
this, we are to regard God as the author, in any proper 
sense, of sin in the universe? Does he first originate 
sin; then forbid it; then hold his creatures responsi- 
ble for it; then punish them eternally for that which 
they could not prevent? Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right? 

We now remark that while it is obvious that God is 
not the author of the sin that is in the world, it is 
equally clear that man is the author of his own sin. 

He has all the essential elements of that moral 
agency which makes him properly the responsible author 
of his own acts. He is conscious of freedom of choice. 
He knows that it is he himself which deliberates, pon- 
ders, chooses, and acts. He naturally, and hence ne- 
cessarily, challenges praise for well doing, and feels 
guilt for his misdeeds. 

He is conscious of no outward influence forcing him 
against his heart-preferences in his moral relations. 
He freely attaches praise or blame to the acts of others. 
In respect to every bad act, he is conscious that he 
might have done differently, and it is this conscious- 
ness of perfect liberty that gives him a sense of guilt. 
He often carries out his will in opposition to his in- 
structed judgment, and against the declared will of 
God. He has an understanding to learn his duty, a 
conscience to approve, a will to choose, and a heart 
that might love it; and he can form no idea of a moral 
agency ‘nore free, full, and responsible, than that which 
he enjoys. 

His judgment and conscience, as well as-the verdict 
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of society and of the word of God, all unite in saying 
that his sinful acts are all, and properly, his own acts; 
that he, and he alone, is the author of his own sins. 

So far, every thing seems to be plain. We find God 
holy and commanding holiness, but man, of his own 
free and guilty choice, a sinner. We therefore lay 
the guilt, where it belongs, at the door of man. 

But now, an objector rises, and says: “The Al- 
mighty does not enact the sin, but why does he not 
prevent man from sinning ?” 

We have seen that God has done much to prevent 
sin. By creation, providence, his word and Spirit, he 
has resisted it, all of it, at every step, in every place. 
By conscience, by the fear of punishment, by evils 
which attend profligacy, he has arranged a thousand 
bolts and bars to shut out sin. 

Sin is a moral evil: God has brought the entire 
energies of his moral government to exclude sin from 
his universe. He sets against sin the force of his ex- 
ample, his authority, his precepts, and his penalties. 
He has done, to hinder sin on earth, that which does, 
in fact, exclude it from heaven. He uses moral means 
to put down a moral evil. 

But the objector says still: “In spite of these moral 
means to exclude sin, it still exists in the world. Why 
does not God, if he be holy and benevolent, use other 
and more efficient means to prevent sin? Why did he 
not interpose direct almighty power to prevent sin? 
Why does he not use almighty power at once to an- 
nihilate all sin ?” 

This objection supposes that it is possible and proper 
to employ direct Omnipotence, in a moral government, 
over free minds, just as it is employed for the regula- 
tion of trees, and plants, and flowers. 

There is,no doubt, a sense in which God might have 


, 
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prevented the origin of sin, but could he have prevented 
it, in a moral government over free minds, without in- 
vading the whole system of moral agency? Men, on 
earth, may be governed by a military despotism, as in 
Austria and Russia. But when a republic has been 
organized on the principles of universal liberty, as in 
these United States, then it will not do to interfere 
by despotic power. We cannot have the passive quiet 
of despotism united with the conscious freedom of re- 
publican institutions. The government of brute force 
in this land, we only apply to refractory little children, 
idiots, maniacs, felons in our penitentiaries and southern 
slaves. All others go in unrestrained natural liberty, 
to act as they please, but responsible for their acts to 
laws and penalties. Will any complain that God has 
not established the government of brute force in hea- 
ven, like that which we apply to beasts, maniacs, and 
felons? This would be like holding down air with a 
crow-bar. 

We said that there is a sense in which God might have 
prevented sin in his universe, but let us inquire how that 
could have been done, and whether either wisdom or 
goodness would sanction it. 

1. God could have prevented sin by refusing to begin 
the work of creation. Had there existed neither an- 
gels nor men, of course there would have been no re- 
bellion in heaven, nor transgression on earth. But 
neither would there have existed in the universe, an 
emotion of love, a thrill of joy, an act of beneficence 
or a note of praise. 

In such circumstances, the order of the universe would 
have been like the silence of a desert, on whose sands 
no beast ever presses a foot, and in whose skies no bird 
moves a wing. In this desert a burning sun on barren 
sands might tolerate no winds; but this is a poor boon, 
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if no tree spread its shade there, and no vine ascend 
its trellice there, and no flower shed its odor there, 
and no sensitive nature enjoy life there. 

Foreseeing that a part of his creatures would sin and 
suffer, under a free, moral system, did wisdom and be- 
nevolence demand that God should stay his hand from 
creative energy, and leave his universe and eternity a 
solitude? No one is foolish enough to say that he ought 
not to have created. _ 

2. God might have prevented sin among angels and 
men, by refusing to endow any of his creatures with the 
attributes of moral agency. Rivers, mountains, lakes, 
trees, grass and flowers never sin, and God, by limiting 
his creation to mere matter, would have made sin an 
impossibility. But who would arrest creation at such 
a point? Again, beasts, birds and fishes never sin, and 
the universe might have been left to teem with such 
alone. But would it have been perfect? Would it 
have reached the highest good which God was able to 
plan, and which his creatures might be made capable of 
enjoying? Who would desire to see the holy law of God 
in its action over free minds, give place to the univer- 
sal and‘eternal rigor of a low, fixed, irresponsible ani- 
mal instinct—too low for either vice or virtue, praise 
or blame? Who would desire to surrender the noble 
exercise of reason, conscience, and the affections, for the 
low pleasure of animal gratification ? 

3. Ought God to have prevented sin, by placing his 
creatures out of the reach of external temptation? What 
place could have been designated more pure than the 
celestial abode assigned to angels, and in which Lucifer, 
son of the morning, sinned and fell? And where on 
earth was a spot brighter and purer than the garden of 
Eden, where our first parents held intercourse, personal, 
frequent and joyous, with their Creator, and from which 
they exiled themselves and their race by sin? 
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And in respect of the world as it now is, would it 
minister to the probability of less sin, were any essen- 
tial change effected in God’s providential legislation? 
Should constant miracles occur to sever men from out- 
ward temptation, a depraved heart would still find oc- 
casion for transgression. 

Man sins by indulgence of appetite and passion. 
Would it, hence, be proper to remove from his reach 
every blessing which he ought moderately to enjoy? 
Man idolizes the world. Would he be any more likely 
to love his Creator, if the world were made more dark 
and dreary? | 

In prosperity, man worships the creature; in adver- 
sity, he complains of his Maker, and starts doubts as 
to the divine goodness; and in both is like those ad- 
dressed by the children sitting in the market and cry- 
ing unto their fellows, “We have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced, we have mourned unto you and 
ye have not lamented.” | 

If we see angels sinning in heaven, and man sinning 
in all outward circumstances on earth, how can we infer 
that any outward circumstances will secure holiness 
against the influence of the heart? While the suspen- 
sion of the general laws of God’s providence to interfere 
by miracles to remove man’s outward temptations, would 
annihilate all human experience, forecast, responsibility 
and enterprise, it cannot be shown that such changes 
would lessen the sin of a human being. They might 
change the form but not the reality of transgression. 
In other words, i¢ cannot be shown that God could provi- 
dentially do more than he actually does, to prevent the sins 
of man, without effecting evils greater than those he cured. 
He could prevent sin providentially by annihilating the 
being of every sinner, by transforming men to trees, 
beasts, and insects; but that he could leave man to ex- 
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ist on earth with all the powers of a moral agency, and 
in the appropriate circumstances of his being, and yet 
secure his holiness by any providential legislation, is 
yet to be shown. ' We have no doubt that God does, by 
his providence, all that he can wisely and justly do, to 
prevent sin, so that he is, in no proper sense, the author 
of the moral evils of earth. 

But once more, the objector asks, Why does not God 
exert such an irresistible internal influence on the heart 
of his creatures, as to prevent the possibility of sin ? 

This question has been already, in part, answered. 
When it was determined to make man in God’s 
image, intelligent, free, self-controlled by reason, con- 
scious, and responsible to praise or blame for his acts, the 
very nature of such a being forbids that he should be 
controlled by direct influence on his heart. Were such 
a being, to be so governed by direct, almighty power, 
that it would be a natural impossibility for him to sin, 
then all the virtue of self-government, all ground of 
moral approbation, would be taken away. A being so 
governed by direct outward influence, would be an in- 
strument, passive and imbecile, without virtue or vice. 

But God made man in his own image; and this im- 
plies that, like God, he is made to act without physical 
constraint, by his own volition, under the teaching of 
truth, and the influence of motives. 

No one will deny that such a nature, rational, free, 
responsible, immortal, is a noble endowment, worthy of 
the Being who formed us. We take it for granted, that 
with all the perils of a free agency, no one is sorry 
that he is a man and not a brute. We take it for 
granted that all will admit that in creating immortals 
for his own glory, God had a right to demand, that with 
a free will, they should freely cherish holiness instead of 
sin. And once more, we take it as self-evident, that 
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when God had originated a moral system, which as- 
sumed the voluntary obedience of his creatures to clear 
truth, plain duty, and high obligation, he could not be 
expected so to interfere with this system, by direct 
power, as to lessen the motives to obedience, or annihi- 
late the very existence of personal virtue in his crea- 
tures. If we may so express it, God seems to cherish a 
profound reverence for the laws of that moral govern- 
ment which he has established. He proclaims his laws 
with clearness and solemnity. If he dispense with the 
infliction of a penalty, it is because an adequate sub- 
stitute has been provided in the cross. If he interfere 
. directly to change the heart, it is by a special agent, 
and by truth. If he forgive the sinner, it is the peni- 
tent sinner that comes in the name of Christ and by 
humble prayer. 

All this shows that there is a difficulty in the direct 
interference by Almighty power to prevent sin. He 
‘can only wisely, justly, and benevolently prevent sin, 
by the moral means which he has adopted, in the hands 
of the Spirit, and by the codperation of his providence. 

But, says the objector, in spite of all God does, in his 
wisdom, goodness and power, some sin on, and are lost. 
This is true, and it is asad and awful truth, that under 
the best plan of government which God could devise for 
his universe, some will sin and perish forever. But it 
does not follow from this, that God is either unjust or 
unkind. We are bound to believe that the present sys- 
tem has the fewest evils, and the largest benefits; that 
though some sin and will perish, yet that, on the whole, 
the present system is the best that could be devised. 
No one can prove that God could have devised a system 
of moral government which would have excluded sin, 
and yet produce as much happiness as will result from 
the present system in spite of sin. Under the best eco- 
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nomy possible, some will sin and perish; but as they sin 
freely, and without compulsion, and are punished no 
more than they deserve, their guilt and misery cannot 
be urged as evidence that God is not perfectly holy and 
benevolent. As no one sins but by choice, and no one 
suffers but by real ill desert, as the general results of 
a free moral system of government, the most glorious in 
the universe, the existence of evil is to be regarded but 
as the friction in a machinery of infinite love. 

And as God makes the wrath of man to praise him; 
as the sins of the world have illustrated the goodness 
and justice of God in the cross of Christ, and furnished 
occasion for the development of the Almighty to his 
universe, we may cease to wonder why moral evil has 
been allowed to exist under the government of a bene- 
volent and holy being. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S PLAN FOR INCREASING THE 
MINISTRY.* 


Our Lord’s parting command to his followers re- 
quired them to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
Through his mediation the divine provision of redemp- 
tion was complete; and all that was further necessary, 





* We requested the Rev. Thornton A. Mills, D. D., the General Sec- 
retary of the Assembly’s Committee on Education for the Ministry, to 
prepare an Article on that subject for our pages. Meanwhile, we made 
some remarks in the Review, No. XXIX, p. 117, which the Secretary 
did not suppose to be entirely just to him and the Committee. Not being 
able to modify those remarks, we have supposed it to be the best plan 
to throw open our pages to the Secretary, to state the whole matter as 
he deems best, he taking the sole responsibility of the Article. 

Epirors. 
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before his ascension, was the appointment of some 
method by which it might be universally made known, 
so that all should hear of it, and by faith appropriate 
its benefits to themselves. There was an exceeding 
fitness in the agency selected for this purpose, for who 
could so aptly, intelligently, earnestly, and tenderly 
proclaim the great salvation as those who, by a blessed 
experience, had proved its adaptation and excellence. 
The Gospel was to go abroad not by the printed page, 
by institutions or ordinances, by ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments or secular power, but glowing in human counte- 
nances, speaking in human language, flowing forth in 
human sympathies, and illustrated and commended in 
human conduct. It was to be the source of spiritual 
life; and the knowledge of it was to be imparted by 
those whom it had made alive. The intelligent and 
hearty reception of it would invariably produce the de- 
sire and purpose to spread it. Individual believers by 
their daily life and conversation should extend its gra- 
cious invitations; and every association of believers 
should make it a leading end of their organic action to 
spread it abroad. It is not merely an unspeakable 
blessing to be enjoyed by those who know it, but a trust 
conferred for the benefit of those who are ignorant of it; 
connected with the administration of which there is a 
high responsibility, “Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” After due attention to faith and order, the in- 
crease of the ministry should be the first work of the 
Church; the location and support of it, or the work of 
Home and Foreign Missions, should be the second; and 
the establishment of the press, schools, and other ac- 
cessories, should be the third. If she is destitute of a 
ministry, she will be wanting in all the departments of 
the work of evangelization. She has lived without 
great missionary societies, and without the press, but 
never without a living ministry. 
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These. considerations will, we trust, favorably intro- 
duce the subject of our Article, which is Toe GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY’S PLAN For INCREASING THE MINISTRY. As 
this is yet in its infancy, and has been introduced not 
as a matter of Presbyterian form, or for denominational 
ageression, but to meet a serious want, which exists as 
the result of the failure of other plans, we shall give 
what we write a historical as well as an expository 
character. We invite particular attention to our pre- 
liminary statements, and will commence with a notice 
of 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


When a little more than forty years ago the Ameri- 
can Bible Society and the American Board of Missions 
were organized, it became evident that an enlarged 
supply of ministers would be needed to expound the 
Bibles that should be printed, and conduct the missions 
that should be established; and the thought very na- 
turally came that the power of voluntary associated 
action, which was then a new and promising idea, 
might be invoked to meet this new demand. Had the 
Churches at that point inquired as to the fundamental 
principles that underlie this subject, their action, we 
think, would have been different from what it was. 
Missions and Publication partake largely of the charac- 
ter of ordinary business transactions, and require such 
associated action as was proposed; but the association 
that was to raise up ministers was a spiritual one, and 
had been organized with a special charge and capacity 
for the work eighteen hundred years before, by the 
Head of the Church himself, and no other was needed. 
But the new idea prevailed, and the American Educa- 
tion Society was formed. We know it will be,said that 
this institution was designed to be merely the hand- 
maid of the Church; but it was not practically regarded 
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as such, for in a short time it had all the work com- 
mitted to its charge, and assumed, in fact, the position 
the Church itself should have occupied. Its history 
has been carefully and succinctly sketched for us by 
another, and we give it in his words: 


“The American Education Society was organized in 1815, the 
Western Education Society at Auburn in 1817, the Presbyterian 
Education Society at New York in 1818, which became the Pres- 
byterian Branch of the American Education Society in 1827, the 
Western Reserve Branch of the American Education Society, the 
Western Education Society at Cincinnati, and the Indiana Branch 
in 1830, the Illinois Branch and the West Tennessee Agency, in 
1831. During this year the Presbyterian Branch resumed its for- 
mer title of Presbyterian Education Society, and by arrangement 
with the Parent Society, assumed the entire administration of its 
affairs within the territorial limits of the Presbyterian Church, and 
by its constitution was required to transmit a copy of its annual 
report to the General Assembly. The East Tennessee Agency 
was established in 1832, the Utica Agency in 1833, the Philadel- 
phia Agency in 1834, the Western Education Society for the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and the Michigan Education Society, in 1835, 
Co-operation with the German Reformed Synod was established in 
1836, and with the Education Society of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in 1837. In the same year, the name of the Presbyterian 
Education Society was changed to that of Central Education Soci- 
ety. The American Education Society for the first ten years of 
its existence operated in different parts of the United States in a 
loose, irregular, and desultory manner. Very little agency was 
employed to advance its interests, and consequently but little pro- 
gress was made in its operations. In 1826, Rev. Elias Cornelius 
was appointed Secretary. The number of beneficiaries the first 
year was seven ; the second, 138; in 1828 it was 300; and so ra- 
pidly did the number increase, that in 1838, it amounted to 1141. 
The receipts for that year were $63,227. 

“From this point there was a rapid decline. The Directors in 
their annual report for 1843, stated that it had been obvious for 
several years that the cause had been laboring against increasing 
obstacles—that there seemed to be some indefinable ground of dis- 
trust—not a few had discontinued their annual contributions, and 
the income from this important source was so much diminished that 
it was with difficulty the Board could find means for paying appro- 
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priations to young men of half the usual amount. A special meet- 
ing of the Society had been called in October, 1842, to inquire into 
the difficulties which embarrassed its operations, and, if possible, 
apply a remedy. This resulted in a revision of the rules of the 
Society at the next annual meeting, but still the decline went on, 
and during the following year, the number of beneficiaries was re- 
duced to 338. This reduction, however, was caused in part by a 
change in the rules which limited appropriations to students in 
the collegiate and theological course.” 


The subsequent history of these numerous auxilia- 
ries is given in the succeeding extract from the report 
of the American Education Society for 1852. It says: 


“On the broad field occupied by the Parent Society, there are quite 
a large number of local organizations standing in the relation of direct 
auxiliaries to us, once active and efficient, but now comparatively silent 
and inoperative. The tendency for several years has been to leave the 
care of the great enterprise very much to the Secretary and Board of 
Directors at Boston; so that many of these auxiliaries, while their 
names and their outward organizations have remained, have been un- 
dergoing a process of gradual and silent absorption into the Parent 
Society. This is a process which ‘not enriches’ us and makes them 
‘poor indeed.’ The life and vigor of the whole will be proportioned 
to the life and vigor of the parts. It is very much to be desired that 
a new spirit should be infused into these almost inactive forms. The 
river may continue to run fora time after the springs in the mountains 
begin to fail; but unless they renew their flow, its channel must even- 
tually become dry.” 


The recent history of the Society has shown noserious 
variation from this early career of decline. That it has 
not been caused by the prevalence of a blind ecclesias- 
tical spirit among Presbyterians, is clear from the fact, 
that it lacks equally the confidence of the New England 
churches. The last year, but 225 out of 1400 Congre- 
gational churches contributed to its funds, though special 
efforts had been made to enlist pastors at large in the 
cause. The Treasurer’s report shows its resources, as 
follows :— 
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Contributions from churches last year, $10,060.38 
Legacies, . - - - 7,927.21 
Income of Permanent Funds, - 4,094.00 
Returned Loans, - - - 585.00 
Sale of Periodicals, - - - 11.55 


Total, - $22.678.14 


The Permanent Fund amounts to $67,218.75 for the 
students, and $11,781.28 for the support of the Secre- 
tary. The number of students aided was 344, of whom 
only 36 were in institutions out of New England. The 
receipts, counting the avails of a large legacy which was 
left a few years ago by a Presbyterian in Western New 
York, and the income of invested funds collected in its 
better days, are sixty-six per cent. below what they 
were in the palmy time of Dr. Cornelius, and beneficia- 
ries have diminished in about the same proportion, 
while the wealth of the churches has increased, the 
spiritual wants of our country and the world have be- 
come more pressing, and the demand for able and godly 
ministers has become much greater. Why, when the 
other great evangelical institutions have demonstrated 
the wisdom of their organization by their success, has 
this one, whose operations seemed to be essential, run 
behind them so very far? At the beginning it stood with 
. the foremost, and now it is scarcely mentioned along 
with its old compeers. There are good reasons for it if 
we can only ascertain them. We cheerfully record the 
fact that the change has not occurred through any default 
in the officers, nor through any mismanagement of the 
funds. The resources have been husbanded with care, 
and have been dispensed faithfully and liberally, on prin- 
ciples ofco-operation. Itshould also be noted that the field 
of the Society was early limited in a degree, by the with- 
drawal of some of the patrons, in what is now the Old 
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School connection. But after all mitigating considera- 
tions of this character are taken into account, the fact 
remains that for the great purpose of supplying the 
churches with a-sufficient and competent ministry, the 
method of operation pursued by this Society has proved 
a failure, so disastrous as almost to paralyze effort and 
to produce a spirit of scepticism and indifference con- 
cerning the propriety of special measures for this ob- 
ject. This is doubtless as much owing to the Churches 
as to the Society. The following considerations may, 
in part, account for the result: 

1. The nature of the work is such, that it cannot pro- 
perly be performed by a Society or Board. On the part 
of candidates, it is one of spiritual illumination, experi- 
_ ence, prayer, self-denial, watchfulness and industrious 
exertion; and, on the part of the churches, it is also 
one of prayer, of pastoral supervision, domestic influ- 
ence and congregational concern as well as of liberality: 
a daily work belonging to every Christian and every 
church, which must be kept within the range of spiritual 
operations, and which must advance very slowly, if at 
all, when committed to other hands. Missions and pub- 
lication must be conducted by association and by proxy, 
but this cannot be done well at second hand. When 
the churches adopted the American Education Society, 
they cherished expectations from it, which, from its na- 
ture, it was unable to fulfil, and they attempted to trans- 
fer their own spiritual duties to it when it could not dis- 
charge them. A body that trains up ministers should 
be in close contact with them, and should be vital with 
spiritual influence; but the Society’s connection with 
its beneficiaries was very much of a business nature, 
and its position was that of a piece of benevolent ma- 
chinery. It could collect money and assist poor stu- 
dents, but much more than this was needed. 
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2. The Society never offered, or attempted to do but 
a part of the work. It was limited to the care of indi- 
gent young men, and it unwittingly produced the prac 
tical impression, that only such are expected to enter the 
ministry. The work that it did in bringing forward 
others, was only incidental. It was not its province to 
enlighten the mind and quench the general conscience 
regarding the duty of all classes and conditions of men 
who might be fitted for it, to preach the Gospel. This 
deficiency the churches did not supply, and, as a con- 
sequence, their active labors took this partial charac- 
ter. 

3. It took the candidates it aided almost entirely 
from the acquaintance and sympathies of the local 
churches to which they belonged; segregated them in 
institutions for a number of years, and so rendered them 
indifferent, if not averse to the claims of the regions 
from which they went. It formed no close and living 
tie between the candidates and the churches aiding 
them, and between the churches and itself. In break- 
ing up local connections, and centralizing by only a 
moneyed influence, it failed to secure continued vigor 
and permanence. 

4. It started many in a course of study hastily, with- 
out sufficient previous trial and training in the family 
and the local church; carried them onward without 
suitable supervision, and ultimately turned them out 
upon the churches without those moral qualifications 
which are essential to success in saving souls. The fact 
that it introduced many into the ministry whom the 
churches are not willing to employ, and who, as a con- 
sequence, have been obliged to secularize themselves, 
did very much to weaken confidence in its efficiency 
and adaptation. _ 

5. It had no connection with the churches by which 
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it could render the supply it furnished available to meet 
the actual demand, and it threw suddenly upon them a 
larger number of ministers than they could readily em- 
ploy, thus producing the impression, that there was a 
redundancy, and that further efforts for increase were 
undesirable. 

6. Like all voluntary societies, it was an indefinite 
and imperfectly responsible affair. It had no reliable 
body which felt bound to support it. In the days of 
its glory it was largely concentrated in one man. He 
did a noble work, and has left a blessed memorial; but 
when he resigned, there was no man like-minded to care 
for it, and it began to decline. He did not so ground 
the work in the hearts of Christians, and unite it with 
the life and organization of the church, that it could 
survive him. The churches regarded the movement as 
his, not theirs. No scheme can live and prosper which 
does not rally around it efficient helpers in every part ’ 
of the body, who will feel responsible for it as their own, 
and who will do their duty however others may fail. 

Such, we think, after much inquiry, were some of 
the causes which led to the failure of the Society. That 
it has done much good, and that it is still useful to a 
certain extent, we thankfully acknowledge. That as 
at present organized, it can ever secure the confidence 
and affection of the churches as the best agency for fur- 
nishing them with ministers, we do not believe. It was 
radically deficient, and they did not use it wisely. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S PLAN. 


From an early date, the original Synods of our Church, 
and after them, the General Assembly, manifested a 
decided interest in providing institutions of learning 
where the rising ministry might be educated, and in 
encouraging and assisting suitable young men to enter 
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upon the sacred office. A general Synodical Educational 
plan was adopted as early as 1771, and afterward a 
better one by the General Assembly in 1806. The lat- 
ter plan was the natural and normal mode of action 
for the Presbyterian Church on this subject, and had 
it only been perfected by the appointment of a Central 
Permanent Committee as a medium of union and mu- 
tual sympathy and co-operation between the Presbyte- 
ries, as has now been arranged by the Assembly, nothing 
more would have been needed in the way of a plan. 
It was as follows: 


“The Assembly do hereby most earnestly recommend to every 
Presbytery under their care to use their utmost endeavors to in- 
crease by all suitable means in their power, the number of promising 
candidates for the holy ministry; to press upon the parents of pious 
youth to endeavor to educate them for the Church; on the youth 
themselves to devote their talents and their lives to the sacred call- 
ing; to make vigorous exertions to assist all the youth who may 
need assistance; to be careful that the youth they take on their 
funds give such evidence as the nature of the case admits, that they 
possess both talents and piety; to inspect the education of these 
youth during the course of both their academical and theological 
studies, choosing for them such schools, seminaries, and teachers 
as they may judge most proper and advantageous, so as eventually 
to bring them into the ministry well furnished for their work. And 
the Assembly do hereby order that every Presbytery under their 
care, make annually a report to the Assembly stating particularly 
what they have done in this concern, or why (@& the case shall so 
be) they have done nothing in it; and that the Assembly will, when 
these reports are received, consider each distinctly, and decide by 
vote whether the Presbyteries severally shall be considered as having 
discharged or neglected their duty in this important business.” 


For several years the Presbyteries were called on 
regularly for their reports, and were approved or cen- 
sured as_they had or had not given attention to the 
Assembly’s recommendations. The want, however, of 
a central agency on the part of the Assembly, led, in 
1819, to the establishment of the Board of Education, 
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which, instead of being used as an organization through 
which the Presbyteries could do their own work, was 
regarded practically as a measure to relieve them from 
their direct responsibilities; and which passed into the 
hands of the Old School body at the disruption of the 
Church. It is now in a flourishing condition, collecting 
by the systematic assistance of pastors a larger amount 
than is necessary to aid its candidates annually, with- 
out special appeals or paid agency. 

When in 1852 the attention of the General Assembly 
was called to the whole matter of Church Extension, 
it was proposed that a plan, resembling the present, 
should be adopted; but after much discussion, more on 
the subject of codperative and denominational action, 
than on the merits of the particular proposition, it was 
recommended that. a new voluntary society should be 
formed for the western States. This did not, however, 
satisfy those in that part of the Church who felt a living 
interest in the matter; and the attention of the next 
General Assembly was called to it; and a committee 
was appointed to prepare a plan to be presented the 
next year. In 1854, on the report of this Committee, 
a Permanent Committee to take charge of the whole 
work in behalf of the Assembly, was established in the 
city of Philadelphia; but, for satisfactory reasons, which 
we need not stdp to detail, nothing of a practical cha- 
racter was accomplished by it. In 1856, this Committee 
was re-organized and transferred to New York. In the 
course of that year a General Secretary was appointed, 
and actual operations commenced. A detailed plan for 
the future was laid before the Assembly of 1857; which 
after a careful examination by a committee, and a 
whole day’s discussion in the body itself, was adopted 
with great unanimity, and recommended to the whole 
Church as presenting the most desirable method for 
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bringing all its parts into efficient and united action. 
This plan did not attempt the folly of repeating an un- 
successful system under a new and ecclesiastical name, 
for a name sanctifies nothing before God; but it pro- 
posed a different arrangement altogether, which was 
designed to avoid, if possible, the defects of its prede- 
cessors; and to base this enterprise upon a true Scrip- 
tural foundation. 

The fundamental principle pervading this plan is, 
that the preaching of the Gospel is not only a matter of 
positive appointment, but is a normal outgrowth of the 
life of Christ in his people; that a purpose to preach it 
and raise up preachers always results from his indwell- 
ing presence; and that just as we are in full sympathy 
with him, our Christian life will take this direction. 
This service being a genuine manifestation of life can- 
not, from its nature, be delegated. When societies and 
institutions shall become any thing more than the 
channels through which this life shall flow, they get out 
of their place and become evils. 

The ministry is becoming much too fast the mere 
manufacture of educational institutions and ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery, and consequently its hold on the Church 
and the world is relaxing; it is not respected, paid, 
prayed for, nor heeded, as it should be. 

In carrying out this principle, an attempt has been 
made to awaken and enlist the earnest efforts of the 
ministry, that as spiritual guides they may aim to de- 
velop the Christian life of their people in this legitimate 
course—that by giving this cause its just prominence 
in their pulpit instructions and pastoral visitations, and 
not devolving the care of it on agents, they may secure 
the attention of their charges generally, and especially 
of Christian parents and young men, toit. When min- 
isters and Christians shall preach, and pray, and live 
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in a manner calculated to produce a ministry, the Head 
of the Church will prosper their endeavors, and men of 
the right character and qualifications will come readily 
to meet every providential call; and not till then. 
This work cannot be forced forward by ecclesiastical 
votes, with the greatest talents and executive efficiency 
to carry them out, any more than our harvests can be 
produced in their luxuriance by the scientific discove- 
ries and labors of a manufactory. It must be regarded 
as an outgoing of life, must be removed from the cate- 
gory of boards, and societies, and schools, and domesti- 
cated in individual hearts, in families, and in congrega- 
tions. Then it will live as the Church lives, will grow 
with her growth, and strengthen with her strength. 
This plan does not depreciate the importance of insti- 
tutions, ecclesiastical, literary, or theological; but it 
assigns them their true position, which is far from being 
a primary one. They are but the conduits through 
which the vital tide may flow; the trellis work on which 
the living vine may be trained, and nothing more. 

A second feature of the proposed plan consequent on 
the first, is that the Presbyterian body as a completely 
organized Church of Christ, has within itself all the 
agency necessary to increase the ministry. Voluntary 
cooperative societies are a necessity to independent 
churches, if they wish to conduct benevolent efforts on 
a large scale; but they are supernumerary in the Pres- 
byterian system; they can only become efficient by con- 
flicting with, or superseding some of its regular agencies, 
and as they do so, they tend to enfeeble and disinte- 
grate it. On this plan the first work is to be done in 
families and churches, and when union is desirable it 
will be brought about in the Presbytery. The main 
dependence is placed here. These bodies are the in- 
tegral parts of the Church, and her power resides in 
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them. The General Assembly is the creature of the 
Presbyteries, derives its authority from them, and is 
but the exponent of their views and wishes. It is not 
a great central power with a kind of papal supervision 
and direction; but a delegated body forming a bond of 
union between those who create it. The training of 
ministers on this plan is not to be done by the Assembly, 
but by the bodies that compose it, in which the life and 
power of the denomination resides. The Assembly 
simply forms a bond of union between them, and ex- 
erts what influence it can to increase their wisdom and 
zeal in the cause. The part assigned each Presbytery 
will be clearly seen from the following extracts from 
the plan: 


It is particularly desirable that each Presbytery should make 
the subject of the Ministry a topic of serious consideration in its 
meetings at least once every year, and adopt arrangements to have 
presented to the churches through their own ministers as far as 
possible, the wants of our Church, our country, and the world, in 
this respect; to press on young men their duty to give themselves 
to this work, on parents their obligation to dedicate their children 
to it and train them for it; and on individual churches their privi- 
lege and duty to see that all their sons who give promise of suita- 
ble qualifications for the ministry are sought out and encouraged 
to enter it; and to make adequate provision for the education of 
all such as are in circumstances to need their aid, and who show 
by their characters and improvement that they are worthy of it, and 
to see that in each church an annual collection is made in behalf of 
this cause. 

It is particularly urged upon the Presbyteries to take up an an- 
nual collection in behalf of the Education cause, which, if not re- 
quired within their own bounds, may be transmitted to the Treasury 
of the Assembly’s Committee, to be used for the support of such 
Presbyteries as may be under their patronage. 

‘Each Presbytery designing to céoperate with the Permanent 
Committee shall appoint annually a Standing Committee on Edu- 
cation for the Ministry, whose duty it shall be to examine and re- 
commend, in the vacation of Presbytery, such young men as require 
assistance from the funds at the disposal of the Permanent Com- 
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mittee; and to exercise over them such pastoral supervision as may 
be possible while they are prosecuting their studies. And all such 
Committees are hereby enjoined to give strict attention to the rules 
prescribed by the Permanent Committee in any recommendation 
they may make, so as to avert dishonor from the enterprise of the 
Church, and avoid the waste and misapplication of its funds. 

Each applicant for assistance shall present a certificate from a 
Presbytery (or its Standing Committee on Education) stating that 
he has been in the communion of the Church at least one year, and 
that he has been carefully examined as to his experimental piety, 
his motives in desiring the sacred office, his attachment to the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church, his general habits, his prudence, 
his talents, his studies, his gifts for public speaking, his disposition 
to do all in his power to sustain himself, his need of assistance, and 
his willingness to observe the rules of the Committee. Such cer- 
tificate must also state whether the candidate is in his academic, 
collegiate, or theological course, and the amount requisite to carry 
him through the first year. 

Individuals receiving aid shall be under the pastoral supervision 
of the Presbyteries recommending them, and also of the General 
Secretary of the Permanent Committee, and will be expected to un- 
dergo renewed examinations on passing from one grade of their 
general course to another. 

It is recommended that the young men, aided by the Assembly’s 
Committee, be ordinarily placed as soon as possible under the care 
of Presbyteries, and that in all ordinary cases they be licensed, if 
convenient, by those Presbyteries, to which they naturally belong. 
[See Form of Government, Chap. 14, Sec. 2.] 

The Assembly recommend as a general principle that candidates 
for the ministry, especially those who are connected with churches 
under the care of our newer and smaller Presbyteries, retain their 
Presbyterial relations unchanged during the progress of their studies. 

Every Presbytery cooperating with the Permanent Committee, 
by presenting the subject to its churches annually, and taking col- 
lections to be paid into the general treasury, shall be entitled, as 
far as the means placed at the disposal of that Committee will al- 
low, to receive aid for all candidates for the ministry under its care, 
however much the appropriations to them may exceed the contri- 
butions of such Presbytery. 

While the General Assembly does not design. to interfere with 
the action of separate churches and Presbyteries, or the combined 
action of a number of them in their Synodical capacity, it decidedly 
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recommends its Permanent Committee as the bond of union and 
medium of céoperation in this work; and it is hereby urged upon 
each Presbytery and Synod, whether céoperating or not with that 
Committee, to forward through its Stated Clerk, to said Permanent 
Committee, at some time in the month of April in each year, a full 
report of its doings, in reply to such questions as may be proposed 
to it, and the information so given shall be embodied in the Annual 
Report of the Committee to the General Assembly. 


On each Presbytery is thus devolved the entire work 
within its geographical limits. All are expected to raise 
contributions in behalf of the general object throughout 
their congregations; and from the amount so raised each 
may pay the appropriations to its own students accord- 
ing to the rules of the Permanent Committee, approved 
by the Assembly, and forward its surplus funds to the 
treasury of the Committee; or the funds and the stu- 
dents may be both committed at once to the charge of 
the Permanent Committee. The latter course is much 
more favorable to united action and uniformity through- 
out the Church, and will doubtless be generally adopted 
as the Presbyteries may abandon local modes of opera- 
tion and come into the plan. Ample opportunity is 
thus allowed for the play of local feelings and interests 
in connection with a general system. But whether the 
students are paid from the local or general treasury, 
they are in either case to be examined, recommended, 
directed, and as far as possible, supervised by the Pres- 
byteries throughout their entire course, and are to re- 
tain their connection with the churches to which they 
naturally belong. The bodies which assist them, or 
procure assistance for them, are thus placed in a kind 
of parental relation to them, and their local attachments 
and responsibilities will be kept up unimpaired. 

A third. feature of the plan is the union of the Pres- 
byteries in the Permanent Committee of the Assembly. 
This Committee was not designed to be a central inde- 
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pendent board, which shall do its work by costly agen- 
cies, soliciting and dispensing benefactions from the 
wealthier churches, and limiting its labors mainly to 
increasing the ministry from indigent young men; but 
it is the agent of the General Assembly to act for it in 
the whole matter, as appears by its own words: 


The duties of the Assembly’s Committee shall be to superintend 
the whole cause of Education in behalf of the Assembly; to appoint 
a General Secretary, to determine his salary and direct his move- 
ments; and also a Treasurer, to take charge of the funds which may 
be collected and paid into the Treasury, for the purposes of education ; 
to devise and adopt such principles, rules, and regulations, in refe- 
rence to aiding candidates for the ministry, as they shall deem proper 
and feasible; to receive and disburse funds raised within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian Church or elsewhere, and, when so directed by 
the donors, to invest funds for the purposes of ministerial education; 
to take the general oversight of such beneficiaries as receive assist- 
ance directly from the treasury of the Committee; to make a full 
Annual Report of all that has been done, so far as they can learn, 
throughout the Church in behalf of education for the ministry; in a 
word, to do all that is proper and necessary to the development of an 
educational spirit and activity throughout the Church, and the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this great and important cause of Christian 
benevolence. 


Its chief aim thus far has been to transform the whole 
Church into an educating body ; and to bring into the 
ministry all who should enter it. It will grow in use- 
fulness just as fast as the Presbyteries shall connect 
themselves with it. The collection and disbursement 
of funds is an important, but by no means the principal, 
part of its work; and whenever it shall be limited to 
that, as its main province, its power and prestige will 
cease, and it will be but a repetition of the Society 
whose failure called it intoexistence. But while acting 
as the centre of the working Presbyteries, it will have 
ample opportunity for calling forth the pecuniary re- 
sources of the Church in the most favorable manner. 
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Many of the advantages of this plan are apparent 
from the statement of it; but at the risk of slight repe- 
tition, we must pass over them briefly in order. For 
we not only believe it eminently worthy of adoption, 
but the only plan which will healthfully, normally 
and efficiently engage our churches in laboring to in- 
crease the ministry. 

1. It is thoroughly evangelical in its design, princi- 
ples, motives, methods, and results. Its. abiding root 
is the living, working piety of the Church, and it will 
flourish whenever that is in good condition. It joins 
prayer and effort in this cause together, and does not 
ask the Church to make the prayers, while it leaves it 
to a Society to make the efforts. 

2. It is Presbyterian—conformed to the genius, spi- 
rit and working of our excellent polity. Its universal 
adoption would quicken our organism, and disprove the 
as persion that it is a dull, cumbrous and barren routine 
of forms. 

3.’ It will deepen the sense of responsibility in our 
church members regarding the salvation of the world. 
They cannot give such direct attention as this plan 
proposes to multiplying men for the missionary work, 
without strengthening their sense of obligation concern- 
ing the work itself. 

4, It is simple and direct. The increase of the mi- 
nistry is to be sought as a personal Christian duty, and 
not as a complicated church movement. Each church 
and Presbytery is encouraged and expected to do its 
own work, and to do all it can. The students aided 
are to be sought out, examined, cared for by those 
among whom they have lived, and who know them. 
All that is required to set the whole body in motion is, 
for each Presbytery to appoint its standing committee, 
connect itself with the Permanent Committee, and com- 
mence working as recommended. 
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5. It will call forth a spirit of self-dependence in 
every part of the Church, and prevent one part from 
indolently supporting its students on the benevolence’ 
of another. No student will be aided, except in ex- 
traordinary cases, without the recommendation of the 
Presbytery to which he naturally belongs; and it is not 
expected that Presbyteries can long receive assistance 
from the general treasury, without giving the assurance 
that they are doing, or will do, all that can reasonably 
be expected from them in the way of raising funds. 
Hitherto a few central places have been taxed with the 
cost of the whole movement. 

6. It will bring into connection and sympathy all parts 
of the Church. The wants of the necessitous will be 
made known to the Permanent Committee, and through 
the same medium the abundance of the wealthy will 
be distributed. 

7. It is economical. Paid agencies will be dispensed 
with in a short time as unnecessary, for the cause will 
have an agent wherever there is a pastor who does his 
duty; and collection and distribution will be carried on 
without cost. The money contributed for education 
will be used for the purpose for which it was given, 
with a very small deduction for necessary expenses. 

8. It is a self-working and self-developing plan. If 
our Church is to become and continue stable and strong, 
it must be through the growth of its internal forces, 
and not by stimulus or pressure from without; and this 
plan will call into activity its now dormant energies. 
Where within the last two years the experiment has 
been made, the most gratifying result attending it has 
been that it has produced a confident conviction that the 
Church can do her own work, and that the more of it 
she does, the more-she becomes invigorated by it; for 
it is a law of organic as well as individual Christian life, 
that expending is the best way of increasing. 
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9. It avoids unnecessary centralization. It does not 
begin at the centre and work thence throughout the 
body; but it begins in the body and works to the centre. 
The centre will not be strong and the body weak; both 
will go together, and if the centre should be strong, it 
will be because the body is so. The life and power of 
the body is where Christ is; and he is where his true, 
living disciples are. This plan provides for the active 
union and céoperation of equal parts; and gives one no 
predominance over another, except it be in doing good. 

10. It counteracts the much dreaded one-man power 
in the Church. The distribution of money at discretion 
by a central officer, which creates this power, is spe- 
cially provided against. The central funds being con- 
tributed by the Presbyteries, are held subject to their 
drafts, made in conformity with the Assembly’s rules 
for distribution. The discretion as to who shall be can- 
didates, what they shall receive, where they shall study, 
etc., is vested exclusively in them. The General Sec- 
retary is limited to mere administrative functions; and 
if he shall possess influence, it must grow out of his 
personal character and moral power. 

11. It is adverse to metropolitanism in the Church. 
By this we mean a strong central and centralizing in- 
fluence, growing not out of moral character and con- 
siderations, but out of local, worldly and adventitious 
circumstances; which is equally unscriptural, whether 
found in a pope, a bishop, a General Assembly, a Synod, 
a Presbytery, a theological school, a society, or a board. 
So long as in the course of education young men shall 
have all their local ties sundered, and be drawn by a 
moneyed influence around distant centres, so long will 
those centres largely mould their characters, fix their 
locations, and decide their general course. This plan 
proposes to help each class of students equally through- 
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out the whole Church, as Presbyteries may recommend 
them; and to keep the students in as direct and close 
connection with the Presbyteries and churches as is 
consistent with their attendance on the institutions to 
which they may be sent. Their primary obligations 
will not be to the Church at large, or the central board, 
but to the Presbytery that procures assistance for them, 
and the probabilities in ordinary cases are, that their 
sense of obligation will lead them to return to the 
churches which took them up, and engage in ministerial 
service among them. 

12. If once fairly in operation, its prosperity and per- 
manence will not depend on the life and labors of any 
one man. Being a church enterprise it will live and 
flourish as the Church does; will have as many and 
strong friends as it has, and will find faithful supporters 
everywhere. 

13. By keeping the increase of the ministry under 
the wakeful supervision of the Church, it will do much 
to prevent the evils attending a sudden augmentation 
of its numbers beyond the facilities afforded for its im- 
mediate employment; and cannot fail to be beneficial 
in fixing the attention of the Church particularly on her 
missionary arrangements. 

14. In various ways it will tend to elevate the cha- 
racter of the ministry. A large, intelligent, active 
Church cannot take such a work in hand, and pursue 
it prayerfully and energetically without its producing 
the best effects on those who are the subjects of it. It 
must deepen their convictions of the solemnity and the 
sacredness of the calling they pursue, and make them 
more faithful. 

15. It is eminently adapted to the present transition 
state of our Church. An ecclesiastical board would 
have been compelled to fight its way with much oppo- 
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sition, and with very doubtful success; but who could 
reasonably object to the churches taking this work into 
their own hands, and doing it through their Presbyte- 
ries? Such a course would produce no violent revolu- 
tion, and could do injury to no real interest of the 
kingdom of Christ. The last Report of the American 
Education Society says: “The New School Presbyte- 
rians are now working through their newly appointed 
Board, (Permanent Committee) with an efficient Secre- 
tary, and we bid them God speed in their great enter- 
prize. Itis true that what may be called the transition 
period is not yet past. In some sections there are local 
associations and arrangements to supply the wants of 
particular institutions, so that, as yet, the work is not 
fully absorbed into this new scheme. But the great 
drift is doubtless to the Board, (Committee) and in the 
present condition of the country it is probably better 
for all parties that it should be so. It is a cause for 
Christian gratification that this change is taking place 
silently and quietly, without any of that strong and ex- 
cited feeling that often attends the breaking up of simi- 
lar organizations.” 

But we refrain from further numeration. We are 
aware that we shall be told that while all this appears 
plausible, the plan is neither practical nor practicable. 
We maintain on the ground of facts, that it is as much 
so as an intelligent working Christianity, and a consist- 
ent Presbyterianism; for it is simply an attempt to 
engage both of these directly in the most important 
work the Church has to do. We shall be further told 
that it requires an amount of piety and deriominational 
zeal for its prosecution which does not exist, and may 
not for yearstocome. We reply that it is never safe for 
an organic body todepart from its normal modes of action, 
and endeavor to do its work by time-saving or labor- 
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saving substitutes for its own necessary services. We 
admit that it will require time and labor to introduce 
this system, but are certain that as it is put into ope- 
ration it will elevate the piety and efficiency of the Church. 
The system on which we have acted for forty years 
does not answer our present wants; and it will not be 
safe to inaugurate another like it, on the ground that 
the Church cannot be brought to do her duty. The 
Head of the Church cannot be expected to bless such a 
movement. That the proposed plan would be at once 
generally adopted was more than was expected by any 
who knew the narrow views, the prejudice, the skep- 
ticism, the despondency, the lethargy, the local and 
personal interests, the denominational enervation, and 
the low state of piety in the churches, with which it had 
to contend. But notwithstanding these hinderances it 
has already secured many friends, and elicited more li- 
berality and activity than the Church has shown since 
the disruption twenty-one years ago. 

Three successive General Assemblies have warmly 
approved it; and the last one, particularly, after a 
pains-taking survey of the whole ground by an able 
committee, and a day's discussion in the body, voted 
unanimously : 

1. That this Assembly has increased confidence in the plan for 
promoting the increase of the ministry adopted by the Assembly of 
1857. The more it is examined, and the better it is understood, the 
more worthy of confidence does it appear. 

2. That though the Permanent Committee and their Secretary have 
encountered many embarrassments in the incipiency of their enter- 
prize, yet in the judgment of the Assembly they are doing a great 
work; and we heartily concur with the two Assemblies last past, in 
commending them to the favor of the churches. 

3. That the ultimate result toward which we should aim is the 
universal adoption of this plan as soon as practicable; and that it be 
commended to the favorable notice of all our Presbyteries; and fur- 
ther, that all local societies within our bounds, whose existence seems 


necessary for the time being, be requested as far as possible to adjust 
themselves to it. 
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The Synods which have taken action on this subject, 
and nearly all have done so, have concurred in the fa- 
vourable judgment of the Assembly; and a number of 
Presbyteries have determined to codperate with the 
Permanent Committee. The mind of the Church is now 
hopeful. A sense of personal responsibility has been 
widely awakened among the ministry, especially the 
younger portion of it. The reports of the Presbyteries, 
made to the Permanent Committee, show during the 
past year enlarged attention, prayer, labour and con- 
tributions; and those Presbyteries coming nearest to 
the plan have made the best reports. Between four 
and five hundred young men in different stages of pre- 
paration are looking forward to the ministry—though 
all are not beneficiaries—and about thirty thousand dol- 
lars were paid for the assistance of those who were in- 
digent. The practical results of this effort to set the 
Church to doing her own work have been the decided 
increase of labor and zeal where anything was being 
done; and the promising commencement of labor in 
many places where nothing was done. The sum for- 
warded to the central treasury has been small, because 
the amount contributed by the whole Church is at 
least thirty-three per cent. below the actual demands 
of the cause; and what has been raised has been paid 
immediately to students. That the work has not con- 
centrated itself more fully around the Permanent Com- 
mittee, is not their fault or the fault of their plan. 
They have labored to promote to united action in those 
places where local interests and affinities are strongest, 
till they have been almost regarded as disturbers of the 
quietude of the Church; and the history of their efforts 
would gratify no one but our enemies. They are pre- 
pared to labor on, hoping for better things. Their 
plan is not abstract or ideal in its character, but defi- 
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nite, direct, practical and comprehensive. Instead of 
having all the work done by agents, it tells every man 
just what he has todo. It provides for that kind of 
concentration which is safe and healthy. The liberty 
allowed to Presbyteries to aid their own young men, is 
a source of strength to it; for we are assured without 
that, some would immediately reject it, while the large 
majority will, on the first intimation that the subordi- 
nate agencies will be discontinued, place their students 
and funds, as far as the rules will allow, in charge of 
the Permanent Committee. 

We do not, however, hesitate to express the convic- 
tion that a crisis of some kind is not far distant regard- 
ing this movement. The harmonious co-operation of 
the whole Church is essential to its complete success, 
and it should have unembarrassed access to every part. 
It is a plan in which no personal interests whatever are 
involved. It has been formed by those whose position 
has afforded them wide opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge on the whole'subject. It has been adopted 
and approved by the General Assemblies after mature 
deliberation, and it is not seemly that the door should 
be uniformly shut against it on its first approach, and 
that the terms of its admission shall be that it shall 
show its capabilities without the opportunity or facility 
for doing so. Let the field be thrown open to it, and 
by the next General Assembly the whole Church will 
be organized, and to some extent active in this work. 
Let the institutions, local societies, and independent 
Synodical Committees, adopt the recommendation of 
the Assembly already quoted, and the whole active 
interest of the churches embody itself in literal Pres- 
byterial action, and then concentrate itself in the Per- 
manent Committee, and we shall have a system of 
education vitalized with the divine life that dwells in 
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us, and compact and vigorous as our polity can make 
it. Let not the plan be rejected on account of alleged 
imperfections, but be adopted, and amended in the 
light of experience, till it becomes as perfect as human 
arrangements can be made. Let all supposed sectional 
and personal interests be sacrificed for the general 
interests of this great cause, and one united, hearty, 
and continued effort be made to place it where it 
deserves to stand. ‘To let this movement drag out a 
feeble and dishonored existence, or to let it die, would 
be as little to our credit as it would be for our welfare; 
and we will not anticipate this as the result of the 
coming crisis. 

In the preparation of this Article we have confined 
ourselves to the statement of principles, and avoided 
details. We could wish the whole scheme were tho- 
roughly examined, for every detail has been carefully 
adapted to the great formative idea, which is, to make 
it a part of the regular home work of the Church of 
Christ, constantly to train up and send forth preachers of 
His glorious Gospel. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


1. Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
By ALEXANDER Von Humpoxpr. Translated from the German 
by E.C. Orrz. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850-1859. 


2. Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William. Trans- 
lated and arranged from the German of Klencke and Schlesier, by 
JULIETTE Bauer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 


It fell heavily on our hearts, and struck us with 
strange surprise, when it was announced that Humboldt 
was dead. Somehow in our general estimate of the 
mortality of man, we had not been accustomed to con- 
nect death with his name, or to feel that he would die. 
He had lived through the time of three generations of 
men; he had survived so long, and was so hale, vigor- 
ous, industrious, active, that we had accustomed our- 
selves to regard him as a “fixture” in Berlin; as essen- 
tially connected with the idea of Berlin as the Bran- 
denburg Gate and its triumphal car, or the Strasse Unter 
den Linden, or the splendid Schloss of Friedrich Wil- 
helm, or the statue of Frederick the Great, or the Thier- 
garten, and it seemed to be scarcely more probable that 
he would be removed than that those things should not be 
found there. He had lived through ninety years. He was 
a man who had seen more of this material globe than 
any other living man; he had climbed higher moun- 
tains than any’other man; he had seen more people of 
different nations than any other man; he knew more 
of the world in its physical structure than any other 
man; he had a larger and more comprehensive view 
of the physical sciences than any other man; he was 
acquainted with more scientific and literary works than 
any other man; he had secured more of the favor of 
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princes and kings than any other scientific man ever 
did; and he knew more of the system of the universe, 
of our own solar system, of the laws of comets and 
stars, and of the position and forms of the different neb- 
ulgz in the heavens, probably, than any other man. 
He had lived through the most interesting period of his- 
tory, and in the time of the most momentous changes 
which the world hasever known. For there never has 
been a period of the earth’s history so remarkable as 
the last ninety years. There never has been a time of 
equal length in which the world has made so great pro- 
gress in science and in the arts; in which such import- 
ant political revolutions have occurred; in which so 
much has been done in penetrating the hitherto un- 
known portions of the world, or in laying open the 
hitherto unknown secrets of nations. All that has been 
accomplished for man by steam, by iron roads, by the 
telegraph; much that has been disclosed by the tele- 
scope, and nearly all that has been revealed by the mi- 
croscope, has been accomplished in these ninety years. 
Commerce is a different thing from what it was ninety 
years ago; war is a different thing; art is a different 
thing. The boundaries of every science have been en- 
larged ; and the universe to human view, above and 
below, has been immeasurably extended by the dis- 
coveries of the telescope and the microscope. The 
books on science which Humboldt studied when young 
were useless to him and to the world when he came 
near the end of life, and though the monuments of an- 
cient genius remain—the classic productions of the an- 
cient poets, historians, and orators, yet not a book of 
science would retain its value, or, after the lapse of ninety 
years, give a correct account of the science which when 
it was composed it was designed to describe. Chem- 
istry, botany, mineralogy, geography, astronomy, mag- 
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netism, galvanism, geology—what different things were 
these when Humboldt died from what they were when 
he began to live! How momentous the period of the 
world in which these great changes have occurred! 
And what a life was that in which a man not merely 
lived while these changes were occurring, but kept pace 
with them all; who grasped at once whatever any 
other man struck out in the progress of invention and 
discovery; who made himself master of the entire circle 
of sciences, a knowledge of any one of which was sup- 
posed to be enough to give immortality to its possessor ; 
and who was able to group them all together in the 
Cosmos! It was not, therefore, wholly an unnatural 
illusion that we should not think of such a man as a 
dying man, but-should, in our imagination, identify him 
with Berlin as the chief among the objects which would 
attract the attention of a stranger there; and hence we 
said that it fell heavily on our hearts, and struck us 
with strange surprise, when it was announced that 
Humboldt was dead. 

Alexander Von Humboldt died on the sixth of May 
last. He was born at Berlin, September 14, 1769, and 
had, therefore, at his death, nearly reached the age of 
ninety years. His father, Baron Alexander George 
Von Humboldt, was a soldier of distinction, and a man 
of affluence. He was married to the widow of Baron 
Von Honwelde. By her he had two sons—William, a 
man also eminently distinguished, who was born at 
Potsdam, Jan. 22, 1767, and Frederick Henry Alex- 
ander, the author of the Cosmos. They were left fa- 
therless at the early age of ten, but were carefully 
trained under the guidance of their mother, at the Uni- 
versities of Frankfort and Gottingen. The youth of 
Alexander was spent at the castle of Tegelo, about three 
leagues from Berlin, which had been taken by his 
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father, and which became the family residence, and at — 
Berlin, under the best possible advantages, and in con- 
nection with the best social influences which were fur- 
nished at the Prussian capital. Alexander devoted 
himself mainly to the study of geology, mineralogy, 
natural history and physiology. In these pursuits he 
had enjoyed the eminent advantages of the instruction 
and the friendship of Blumenbach, the celebrated na- 
tural historian; of Heyne, the teacher and reviver of 
archeological science; and of Hichhorn, the historian. 
William made himself more familiar with classic lite- 
rature, and the writings of Kant. “Alexander had a 
tendency for great universal studies; while William 
liked to tarry longer on a narrower limit, and in a more 
profound study of that limit, he settled himself on the 
circumscribed spot for the time, to make similar pro- 
found researches in another field afterward.’—Life, p. 
26. The taste of Alexander led him especially to 
pursue the studies of geology and mineralogy, and in 
1791 he placed himself under the instruction of Wer- 
ner, at Freiburg, and after two years study in the 
Mining Academy at that place, he was made superin- 
tendent of mines at Bayreuth. He had previously 
travelled extensively through Germany, Holland and 
England, and had published a small work on the ba- 
saltic rocks on the Rhine. His situation at Bayreuth 
was well adapted to the pursuit of his favorite sciences, 
and his employment increased his love for them. He 
early made himself master of what was then known in 
chemistry, galvanism, botany and geology. 

The death of his mother in 1796 placed him ina 
position of pecuniary independence, and he gave up his 
situation, and resolved to devote his life to the pursuit 
of sciences, and especially to enlarge his knowledge of 
those sciences by personal observations in those portions 
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of the world which furnished the most favorable op- 
portunities for new observations, and which had not 
yet been explored by scientific men. 

It is not our purpose, and would not be consistent 
with our limits, to give an extended view of the life 
of Humboldt. As sufficient for our purpose, we copy 
from “Harper’s Weekly” of May 28, 1859, the follow- 
ing condensed statement of the principal events of his 
life. 


Having decided to choose a new field for his observations, he 
was somewhat embarrassed in his selection. War was raging 
throughout Europe at the time. He proposed to explore scientifi- 
cally Southern Italy, and actually set out with a friend; but the 
British cruisers compelled the relinquishment of the enterprise. 
He planned a tour through North Africa, and got as far as Mar- 
seilles; but the war again interfered, and he abandoned the project. 
He had met at Paris the late M. Bonpland, then appointed na- 
turalist to a scientific expedition to South America; but the war 
put a stop to this too. Almost in despair, he and Bonpland re- 
solved to devote themselves to a series of scientific experiments and 
observations in Spain, and left France accordingly. While they 
were in Spain, the Government of that country became acquainted 
with Humboldt’s extraordinary attainments, and anticipated his 
fondest hopes by soliciting him to undertake the exploration of Span- 
ish America. It need not be added that the offer was joyfully ac- 
cepted. 

On June 4, 1799, Humboldt sailed from Corunna on his great 
voyage. Even to give a brief summary of the results of his five 
years’ journeyings would exhaust far more than the space allotted 
to this sketch. It must suffice to say that, having touched at Ten- 
eriffe, and obtained some valuable observations of and from the 
Peak, the illustrious traveller landed at Cumana, in the middle of 
July, and devoted eighteen months to a thorough exploration of 
the wilderness which now constitutes the State of Venezuela, laying 
down the true course of the Orinoco and other rivers, and collect- 
ing the materials for an accurate account of the physical geography 
of that section of country. From thence he went to Cuba, travelled 
over the island, and made so thorough an examination of its re- 
sources and peculiarities, that his work on Cuba, old as it is, is the 
most valuable we have. In March, 1801, he left Cuba for the main 
land, intending to make Panama his starting point. Accident 
drove him further south. He made Bogota his point of departure, 
and from thence, in spite of the rainy season, crossed the Continent 
to the Pacific, and carefully surveyed Peru, Chili, and the whole 
Pacific slope of the Andes. It was during this tour that he made 
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his famous ascent of Chimborazo; he attained an elevation of 
19,300 feet—over three miles above the level of the sea; and amidst 
mists and colds so intense that the blood started from his eyes and 
ears, planted his instruments on a rock which the wind had bared 
of the eternal snows, and enriched science with an unprecedented 
series of observations. In Chili he was enabled to study the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes, as, in Venezuela, he had studied meteoric 
showers; his views on these important subjects have never been 
controverted. After spending twenty-two months in South Ame- 
rica he repaired to Mexico, visited its great volcanoes, laid down 
the course of several of its rivers and mountain ranges, and obtained 
a thorough knowledge of the country. From Mexico he sailed, by 
way of Havana, to Philadelphia, and spent a couple of months in 
this country; from whence, at length, in July, 1804, he sailed for 
France, with the fruits of five years’ indefatigable and intelligent 
travel—such a store of facts, drawings, and observations as no pre- 
vious traveller had ever been able to collect. 

Some idea of the value of his American harvest may be gathered 
from the fact that his published account of his travels in South 
America and Mexico, comprises seventeen volumes folio, and eleven 
volumes quarto, and costs $2000 a copy. It took him twelve years 
to write. 

After the completion of this gigantic labor he travelled through 
parts of Italy which he had not seen, and spent some time at Rome 
at the villa of his brother Wilhelm. He was enabled to witness a 
great eruption of Vesuvius, and obtained some valuable observa- 
tions. In 1818 he finally took up his residence at Berlin, where 
he was eagerly welcomed by the King and Court, as well as by the 
savans. The Prussians were so proud of him, and so fearful of 
losing him—strong inducements were held out to him to settle in 
France—that he was made a Councillor of State, and given to un- 
derstand that no favor would be too great for him to ask. He 
had no political ambition, however, and was happy in being able to 
prosecute his studies. 

In 1829 the Emperor of Russia resolved to have a survey made 
of his Asiatic possessions, and offered Humboldt the direction of the 
work. ‘The offer was accepted, and in company with two dis- 
tinguished savans, Humboldt travelled through Siberia and Tar- 
tary, spending nine months in collecting ample material for an ac- 
count of the physical geography of Central Asia. His travels were 
published by the Russian Government in a magnificent form, and 
at his suggestion a series of observations was undertaken which 
have been of great use to science. Nicholas would gladly have 
retained Humboldt in Russia, but found him inflexibly attached to 
his native land. On his return home Humboldt found the revolu- 
tion of 1830 in progress, and filled his first diplomatic part by going 
to Paris, on behalf of Prussia, to recognise Louis Philippe. He 
was much occupied then and for some years afterwards in political 
concerns. With the King of Prussia he lived on terms of almost 
brotherly intimacy; and though his political opinions were much 
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too liberal for his sovereign—he was, in fact, a thorough republican 
—he represented Prussia faithfully and honorably on several mo- 
mentous occasions. The crisis of 1848 is said to have led to some 
decided expression of his liberal views, and for a time to have 
estranged him from his royal friend; but the separation was brief 
—the King was a very good man at bottom, and meant well—he 
could not live without Humboldt, who, for his part, was so much 
engrossed with scientific concerns as to be rarely anxious about 
politics. 


We copy, also, from the “ Lives of the Brothers Hum- 
boldt,” p. 145, a very interesting statement of the 
manner in which the author of the Cosmos lived at 
the period when he had reached old age, and when he 
was in the enjoyment of all that affluence, and fame, 
and the respect of the world, and the friendship of 
kings and princes, could confer on a mortal man: 


Humboldt now lives wherever his royal friend lives. There are 
apartments for him in Berlin, Potsdam, in all the royal palaces, and 
not a day passes that he does not see the king. In spite of his 
eighty-one years, he works unweariedly in those hours which are not 
occupied by the court; he is active and punctual in his immense cor- 
respondence, and answers every letter of the humblest scholar with 
the most amiable affability. The inhabitants of Berlin and Potsdam 
all know him personally, and show him as much honor as they show 
the king. With a slow but firm step, a thoughtful head, rather bent 
forward, whose features are benevolent with a dignified expression of 
noble calmness, either looking down, or politely responding to the 
greetings of the passers by with kindness, and without pride; in a 
simple dress, frequently holding a pamphlet in his hand, resting on 
his back, so he wanders frequently through the streets of Berlin and 
Potsdam, alone and unostentatiously, a noble picture of a blade of 
wheat bending beneath the weight of its numerous rich golden ears. 
Wherever he appears he is received by tokens of universal esteem; 
the passers-by timidly step aside for fear of disturbing him in his 
thoughts; even the working man looks respectfully after him, and 
says to his neighbor, ‘There goes Humboldt.’ And whoever has had 
the happiness of conversing with him, never forgets the force of his 
lucid, simple, natural and unaffected conversation, for in every thing 
he says, depth and learning, clearness and unbounded knowledge, are 
revealed without any of the pride of learning, the stiff pedantry and 
preciseness of many German men of science. Humboldt has evi- 
dently been educated in the highest society; his manner is dignified, 
open, unaffected, and frank; he has lived with all nations, and 
adopted and united in himself the advantages of all. 


The “Cosmos” was designed by Humboldt to be the 
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great work of his life—the legacy which he desired to 
leave to his country and the world, as a condensed and 
comprehensive view of the entire universe—embracing, 
arranging, and systematizing all that is known to man 
of the heavens and the earth. 

The first idea of this work was suggested by a.course 
of lectures, delivered in Paris in the French language, 
and afterwards repeated in Berlin, in the winter of 
1827-8. Of this course of lectures, we have the fol- 
lowing account in his Life: 


As he had before done in Paris, in the French language, Alexander 
now, in his native tongue, gave the rich fruits of his researches in 
physical cosmography to the public, in a course of lectures delivered 
before a select but numerous assemblage. He enchanted his hearers 
by the peculiar force of his intellectual clearness, and by his elo- 
quence, by the genuineness and warmth of his feelings, and by the 
inexhaustible novelty of his subject; he stood before them as a con- 
vincing, inspiring teacher, who, like a talented, creative artist, brought 
a series of wonderful natural pictures of a boldly-explored world before 
an attentive public. This course of sixty-one lectures, commenced 
on the 3d of November, 1827, and concluded on the 26th of April, 
1828, was, as it were, the first sketch of the ‘‘Cosmos,” published 
subsequently as the result of his life and studies, given to the world 
in one work, whose contents may be compared to a mine rich in pre- 
cious metals, and which such persons can best appreciate who already 
have a general knowledge of natural sciences. 

The first lectures which Alexander von Humboldt gave in the Uni- 
versity building, and which no scholar living within a practicable dis- 
tance missed, caused such a great sensation, not only in the town but 
in all parts of the country, that scholars and friends of science fre- 
quently came from long distances to be present at least at one of these 
lectures, of which they could read the reports and effects in nearly 
every newspaper, and to be able to say they had seen Humboldt. 

When some of the first lectures had been delivered, the press of 
people from all ranks was so great, that Humboldt was literally forced 
to give a repetition of the first course, adapted for a more general 
public, nearly contemporary with the others, in the large hall of the 
Musical Academy. And these popular lectures were eagerly visited 
by the highest and the most learned persons in the town. The king, 
the royal family, the court, the highest lords and ladies, attended 
regularly, and listened with the people which showed its pride in the 
celebrated man by its enthusiastic admiration. Here Alexander stood 
immediately before his fellow-countrymen as an intellectual giant and 
inexhaustible spring of mental riches. Every one, even the lowest 
and most ignorant, heard his name—he was something wonderful, 
mysterious and remarkable, and they thronged to see the man who 
had discovered a new world.—pp. 112, 113. 
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But though the lectures, sixty-one in number, which 
furnished the suggestion and the outline of this great 
work, were thus delivered, yet the work was not actu- 
ally commenced until 1843, and its completion occupied 
a considerable portion of his subsequent life. Of the 
conception and general plan of the work, he himself 
makes the following remarks: 


In the late evening of an active life I offer to the German public a 
work, whose undefined image has floated before my mind for almost 
half a century. I have frequently looked upon its completion as, 
impracticable, but as often as I have been disposed to relinquish the 
undertaking, I have again—although perhaps imprudently—resumed 
the task. This work I now present to my cotemporaries with a diffi- 
dence inspired by a just mistrust of my own powers, while I would 
willingly forget that writings long expected are usually received with 
less indulgence.— Cosmos, Vol. I. p. vit. 


The general plan or design of the Cosmos is thus 
stated by Humboldt himself: 


The fundamental principle of my work on the Cosmos, as enun- 
ciated by me more than twenty years ago, in the French and German 
lectures I gave at Paris and Berlin, comprehended the endeavor to 
combine all cosmical phenomena in one sole picture of nature; to 
show in what manner the common conditions, that is to say, the great 
laws, by which individual groups of these phenomena are governed, 
have been recognized; and what course has been pursued in ascending 
from these laws to the discovery of their causal connexion. Such an 
attempt to comprehend the plan of the universe—the order of nature 
—must begin with a generalization of particular facts, and a know- 
ledge of the conditions under which physical changes regularly and 
periodically manifest themselves; and must conduct to the thoughtful 
consideration of the results yielded by empirical observation, but not 
to ‘“‘a contemplation of the universe based on speculative deductions 
and development of thought alone, or to a theory of absolute unity 
independent of experience.”—Cosmos, Vol. III. pp. 9, 10. 


The tdea expressed in the word “Cosmos,” and which 
it is the design of Humboldt to illustrate in this work, 
is thus stated also by himself: 


It was natural that, in the midst of the extreme variability of phe- 
nomena presented by the surface of our globe, and the aérial ocean 
by which it is surrounded, man should have been impressed by the 
aspect of the vault of heaven, and the uniform and regular movements 
of the sun and planets. Thus the word Cosmos, which primitively, 
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in the Homeric ages, indicated an idea of order and harmony, was 
subsequently adopted in scientific language, where it was gradually 
applied to the order observed in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, to the whole universe, and then finally to the world in which 
this harmony was reflected to us. According to the assertion of 
Philolaiis, whose fragmentary works have been so ably commented 
upon by Béckh, and conformably to the general testimony of antiquity, 
Pythagoras was the first who used the word Cosmos to designate the 
order that reigns in the universe, or entire world. 

From the Italian school of philosophy, the expression passed, in 
this signification, into the language of those early poets of nature, 
Parmenides and Empedocles, and from thence into the works of prose 
writers. We will not here enter into a discussion of the manner in 
which, according to the Pythagorean views, Philolaiis distinguishes 
between Olympus, Uranus, or the heavens, and Cosmos, or how the 
same word, used in a plural sense, could be applied to certain heavenly 
bodies (the planets) revolving round one central focus of the world, or 
to groups of stars. In this work I use the word Cosmos in conformity 
with the Hellenic usage of the term subsequently to the time of 
Pythagoras, and in accordance with the precise definition given of it 
in the treatise entitled De Mundo, which was long erroneously attri- 
buted to Aristotle. It is the assemblage of all things in heaven and 
earth, the universality of created things constituting the perceptible 
world. If scientific terms had not long been diverted from their true 
verbal signification, the present work ought rather to have borne the 
title of Cosmography, divided into Uranography and Geography. 
The Romans, in their feeble essays on philosophy, imitated the Greeks 
by applying to the universe the term mundus, which, in its primary 
meaning, indicated nothing more than ornament, and did not even 
imply order or regularity in the disposition of parts. It is probable 
that the introduction into the language of Latium of this technical 
term as an equivalent for Cosmos, in its double signification, is due to 
Ennius,-who was a follower of the Italian school, and the translator of 
the writings of Epicharmus and some of his pupils on the Pythagorean 
philosophy.— Cosmos, Vol. I. pp. 68—71. 


It will be necessary to make but one other extract 
from the Cosmos, in order to indicate the plan and 
design of the work: 


When the human mind first attempts to subject to its control the 
world of physical phenomena, and strives by meditative contemplation 
to penetrate the rich luxuriance of living nature, and the mingled 
web of free and restricted natural forces, man feels himself raised to 
a height from whence, as he embraces the vast horizon, individual 
things blend together in varied groups, and appear as if shrouded in 
a vapory vail. These figurative expressions are used in order to illus- 
trate the point of view from whence we would consider the universe, 
both in its celestial and terrestrial sphere. I am not insensible of the 
boldness of such an undertaking. Among all the forms of exposition 
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to which these pages are devoted, there is none more difficult than the 
general delineation of nature, which we purpose sketching, since we 
must not allow ourselves to be overpowered by a sense of the stupen- 
dous richness and variety of the forms presented to us, but must dwell 
only on the consideration of masses either possessing actual magnitude, 
or borrowing its semblance from the associations awakened within the 
subjective sphere of ideas. It is by a separation and classification of 
phenomena, by an intuitive insight into the play of obscure forces, 
and by animated expressions, in which the perceptible spectacle is 
reflected with vivid truthfulness, that we may hope to comprehend 
and describe the universal all (ro wav) in a manner worthy of the 
dignity of the word Cosmus in its signification of universe, order of 
the world, and adornment of this universal order. May the immea- 
surable diversity of phenomena which crowd into the picture of 
nature, in no way detract from that harmonious impression of rest and 
unity which is the ultimate object of every literary or purely artistical 
composition ! 

Beginning with the depths of space and the regions of remotest 
nebulz, we will gradually descend through the starry zone to which 
our solar system belongs, to our own terrestrial spheroid, circled by 
air and ocean, there to direct our attention to its form, temperature, 
and magnetic tension, and to consider the fullness of organic life 
unfolding itself upon its surface beneath the vivifying influence of 
light. In this manner a picture of the world may, with a few strokes, 
be made to include the realms of infinity no less than the minute 
microscopic animal and vegetable organisms which exist in standing 
waters and on the weather-beaten surface of our rocks. All that can 
be perceived by the senses, and all that has been accumulated up to 
the present day by an attentive and variously directed study of nature, 
constitute the materials from which this representation is to be drawn, 
whose character is an evidence of its fidelity and truth.— Vol. J. pp. 79, 80. 


It will thus be seen that the plan of the work: is one 
of the most comprehensive that the human mind could 
form. Itis such as almost no other man could venture to 
undertake; it is such as Humboldt, of all men who have 
ever lived, was best qualified to execute; but it is such 
as no man could hope to complete, since the full con- 
ception of the subject would require the comprehensive 
power of that Infinite Mind which formed and executed 
the plan of the universe. No man, before Humboldt, 
had such a knowledge of those sciences which must 
necessarily enter into the completion of the plan, or 
could so group them together, and so state their rela- 
tions, as to combine the various sciences of geology, 
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astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, galvanism, 
electricity, gravitation—the various laws which control 
the winds, the tides, and the electric currents of the 
earth, the laws of meteors, planets, suns, systems, and 
nebule—into parts of one great whole. It is not given to 
man now, it never will be in this world, to form an idea 
of a perfect cosmos, or to carry out the plan of L’ Hapo- 
sition du Systéme du Monde of Laplace. But if any 
man has ever lived, to whom, by his age, his vast 
accumulation of learning, and his comprehensive power 
of mind, the world would have been disposed to entrust 
the composition of such a work, it would undoubtedly 
have been Alexander Humboldt. Pythagoras had, 
indeed, a conception of what would be implied in the 
word cosmos, as designating the order that reigns in the 
universe, (Philolaus, Stob. Eclog., p. 360;) Plato desig- 
nated the order pervading the regions of space by the 
name cosmos, (Timzus, p. 30;) Aristotle uses the word 
cosmos to denote “the universe, and the order pervading 
it,” (De Coelo, i. 9;) but neither Pythagoras, Plato, nor 
Aristotle had the knowledge of science which was 
necessary to carry out the idea. Nor could it have been 
done by Kepler, Bacon, Des Cartes, or even Newton, for 
the knowledge of science was not sufficiently advanced 
in their age to enable any one or all of them to com- 
plete the conception; and no one of them had a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive view of all the sciences then 
developed, to enable him to group them together into 
what could have been properly termed the Cosmos. 
Humboldt, of all men who have ever lived, was best 
qualified to do this work up to the point to which the 
world has as yet made advances, and which it is possi- 
ble to accomplish in this age. Yet it should not be 
forgotten that it is for this age, and up to this age, 
alone. Each one of the sciences which enter into the 
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conception of the cosmos now, is yet incomplete; each 
one is to be indefinitely enlarged by new discoveries, 


by more extended observations, and by new develop- | 


ments of the powers of nature. A thousand years hence, 
the great work of Humboldt may no more represent 
the Cosmos of that age, than the works on astronomy 
in the time of Tycho Brahe or Kepler, or the works on 
chemistry in the time of Roger Bacon, would represent 
the state of those sciences now. Painful as is the 
thought—and yet it is a thought that is applicable to 
most of the great productions of genius in any age— 
the great work of Humboldt now under review has a 
sad resemblance to the almanac that is calculated for 
the present year, soon, by the lapse of time, to be super- 
seded by calculations that shall be adjusted to coming 
years. 

It is a very important matter to inquire what, 
according to the view taken by Humboldt in the 
Cosmos, the universe is: whether it is a vast machine, 
self-adjusting and self-propelling, or whether it is con- 
trolled by an outside power—the power of an infinite 
mind; whether it is a complex but harmonious struc- 
ture, which we find already in existence, and of whose 
origin we know nothing, and about whose beginning 
we are to make no inquiries, or whether it had a 
Creator, who existed independently and forever before it 
sprung into being; whether it is governed only by 
forces within itself, which, though unconscious, secure 
_the equilibrium and the perpetuity of the ponderous 
machine, or whether it is kept in place and in being by 
the constant agency of a power to which the name 
God may be properly applied; whether the ‘Cosmos’’ 
of Humboldt is such a work as an atheist might write, 
and all parts of which could be explained on the sup- 
position that the author had no knowledge of a God 
or no faith in a God, or whether it is a work constructed 
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on the supposition that there is a God, and that He 
rules over all things; whether, in the vast, the compli- 
cated, and yet the harmonious movements of the 
universe, there is, in the view of the author any 
intellect concerned—any intellect of its own, which 
according to the idea of Plato, could be regarded as the 
“soul of the world,” or any intellect outside of itself 
which has arranged these wondrous movements, ordained 
the laws by which nature is ¢ontrolled, diffused life 
through the whole, and given their efficiency to the 
forces of gravitation, electricity and magnetism. 

A few statements, copied from the Cosmos, may fur- 
nish an answer to these inquiries. We refer, then, 
first, to a statement, evidently having the approba- 
tion of Humboldt, of the views of Laplace in relation 
to his “immortal work,” L’ Exposition du Systéme du 
Monde. In respect to that work and to its design, 
Humboldt says: “The author has combined the results 
of the highest astronomical and mathematical labors, 
and presented them to his readers free from all processes 
of demonstration: The structure of the heavens is here 
reduced to the simple solution of a great problem in 
mechanics.” vol. i. 48. In reference to his own views 
of the universe, Humboldt makes the following re- 
marks: 

In reflecting upon physical phenomena and events, and tracing 
their causes by the process of reason, we become more and more con- 
vinced of the truth of the ancient doctrine, that the forces inherent 
in matter, and those which govern the moral world, exercise their 
action under the control of primordial necessity, and in accordance 
with movements occurring periodically after longer or shorter in- 
tervals. 

It is this necessity, this occult but permanent connexion, this 
periodical recurrence in the progressive development of forms, phe- 
‘nomena, and events, which constitute nature, obedient to the first 
impulse imparted to it. Physics, as the term signifies, is limited to 
the explanation of the phenomena of the material world by the pro- 


erties of matter. The ultimate object of the experimental sciences 
1s, therefore, to discover laws, and to trace their progressive generaliza- 
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tion. All that exceeds this goes beyond the province of the physical 


description of the universe, and appertains to a range of higher spe- 


culative views.— Cosmos, Vol. I. p. 50. 


In these statements of the plan and purpose of the 
Cosmos, it will occur at once to the mind, that there is 
no recognition of aGod. The universe is a machine— 
most complicated, but most regular; moved by internal 
forces; kept in perpetuity and in place by those forces; 
preserving its equilibrium by a self-adjusting power; 
and, so far.as the statement goes, dependent on no out- 
ward or foreign power. We regret to say that the same 
class of statements runs through the entire work. We 
have not found any direct avowal that the author be- 
lieves that the universe was created by one Almighty 
Being, or created at all; we do not find such allusions 
and suggestions as we naturally expect to find in the 
writings of a man who believes that the universe was 
the result of a creative effort; we do not find faith in a 
God “cropping out,” if we may use the language of geo- 
logists, in the progress of the work; we do not find, in 
fact, any statements which could not be explained on 
the supposition that the author did not believe in the 
existence of a Deity. We know that it might be said 
that the work is designed to be a purely scientific work, 
and that, as it was foreign to the purpose of the author 
to teach theology, it would be as unreasonable to judge 
him harshly for such an omission, or to infer what his 
faith in regard to God is, as it would be to condemn the 
author of a treatise on Conic Sections or the Differential 
Calculus for an omission of a statement of his faith in 
Original Sin, or of the doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
or as it would be to attempt to determine whether Euclid 
was an atheist or a theist by an analysis of his reason- 
ing in the forty-seventh proposition. .We admit that 
there is force in this remark, and that treatises of pure 
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science may be properly composed with no direct allu- 
sion to moral or spiritual questions. We would not 
have the author of an Arithmetic append the Athana- 
sian Creed to the Multiplication Table, or introduce the 
Shorter Catechism to illustrate the Rule of Three. But 
a professed book on the Cosmos is a different thing, and 
we have a right to expect that such a work—the result 
of the studies of a life; the last “legacy” to succeed- 
ing times of the most learned man living; a work begun 
when its author had reached his ‘‘threescore years and 
ten,” and all of it penned on the verge of the grave, and 
at a period beyond the ordinary limit of human life— 
should contain within it some intimation of a belief that 
this amazing structure—the universe, the Cosmos—-so 
full of beauty, of wise arrangements, and of wonderful 
adjustments; so adapted to perpetuity and so accurately 
balanced, furnishes demonstration that there is a Su- 
preme Mind presiding over all. Even Aristotle regard- 
ed the “ordainer and the ultimate cause of all sensuous 
changes as something non-sensuous and distinct from all 
matter,’ and considered the “Godhead as the highest 
ordering unity, manifested in all parts of the universe, 
defining and determining the nature of all formations, 
and holding together all things as an absolute power.” 
Ritter, Hist. of Philosophy (Bohn.,) vol. iii. p. 180 seq: 
It is not too much to expect of a man reared in Christian 
lands, that in describing the universe he should not 
wholly ignore its Maker. 

The great defect of the work is its want of the recog- 
nition of a God. We do not charge its author with 
atheism. Wedo not accuse him of giving countenance 
to any of the forms or phases of infidelity. We do not 
assert—we do not believe—that he has done any thing 
in the work to confirm the views of sceptics on the sub- 
ject of religion, or to make men sceptical. No infidel 
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can claim him; no man can appeal to his work to confirm 
his own want of faith in God, or to undermine the founda- 
tion of faith in the Bible. If it be true that the believer 
in a God cannot appeal directly to the “Cosmos” to con- 
firm his faith by the great name of Humboldt, it is 
equally true that the atheist, the Deist, the sceptic, can 
as little appeal to the work to confirm his views by the 
authority of that great name. The only thing on which 
a sceptic could rely in proof that there is no God, as de- 
rived from the Cosmos, would be the apparent attempt 
to explain the facts of the universe without the recogni- 
tion of a God; and if an argument could be made out 
that the phenomena of the universe could be philosophi- 
cally explained by ignoring the idea of a God, we admit 
that one of the main arguments for his existence would 
be destroyed. But Humboldt has nowhere stated it as 
a proposition that the phenomena of the universe can be 
explained without the idea of a God; nor are we dis- 
posed to admit that he has so explained the phenomena 
of the universe—that he has furnished such a solution 
of the facts of the universe, or so shown it to be self. 
moving and self-adjusting—as to make the idea of a God 
unphilosophical or unnecessary. We do not charge 
him, therefore, with atheism, or with a design to defend 
atheism. We admit that all that is said in the book is 
consistent with the supposition that personally and pri- 
vately he believed in a God, and that he was even 
at heart a true Christian. We know that it would be 
difficult to explain how it could be that a man who 
did believe in a God and who was at heart a true Chris- 
tian, could write a book like the Cosmos, professing to 
describe and explain the universe without any such re- 
cognition of God, or without any intimation of his faith; 
how he could write such a book when he had already 
passed the ordinary limit of human life; and leave it 
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avowedly to his countrymen and the world as his 
“legacy ”’—as that with which he wished his name to 
go down to future times—without ever betraying his 
belief in a God, in the Bible, and in a Saviour; with- 
out allowing, in the compass of five volumes embracing 
the results of his studies for so long a period of years, 
the idea ever even to be suggested that he had a belief 
in a God, and a hope of a better world. Still, pain- 
ful as this is, it is something that infidelity can never 
make an appeal to a name so great and honored; it 
is much that atheism cannot appeal to the authority 
of one who probably had a more comprehensive view 
of the universe than has ever been gained before by 
mortal man. We shall show, moreover, in the course 
of this Article, that whatever may have been his pri- 
vate views on the subject of religion, and whatever 
there may be to regret in respect to the point to which 
we have just alluded, he has suggested views in this 
great work, of inestimable value in strengthening the 
faith of the believer in a God; views fitted to confirm, 
by the authority of so great a name—and all the more 
valuable because he did not write expressly to defend 
the Bible—the belief of Christians in the great doc- 
trines of revealed truth. This testimony, so far as the 
Cosmos shall be found to have such a bearing, must be 
regarded, therefore, as entirely independent and im- 
partial. 

We propose, in the remainder of this Article, first, 
to regard the Cosmos—in view of the fact just alluded 
to, that it is thus wholly detached from religion—as 
affording an opportunity for making some remarks on 
the proper method of studying the works of God; and, 
secondly, as furnishing some incidental and independent 
confirmations of truths that are stated in the Bible. 

With reference to the subject of revealed religion, or 
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as bearing on the Bible, there are four methods of ap- 
proaching the works of God, and of pursuing the inves- 
tigations of science, and, of each of these, examples in 
abundance may be found among scientific men. Hum- 
boldt, of course, only represents one class; but the Cos- 
mos may be regarded as indicating the tendency of much 
of the scientific mind of the age in that direction, and 
it cannot but be useful if, by referring to the different 
methods of approaching the works of God in the inves- 
tigation of science, we can indicate the proper method 
of pursuing those investigations; if we can show how 
all that science can claim in its own proper department 
may be secured without ignoring the question whether 
there is a God, and whether the Bible is true. 

(1.) There is a class who pursue the investigations 
of science with a view to confirm their faith in the Bible. 
They have either received the Bible on traditionary 
faith, or they have been convinced of its divine origin on 
evidence wholly independent of science; and having, on 
these grounds, adopted it as an undoubted communication 
from God, they look at science merely with a view to 
confirm their faith in its doctrines. This class of men, 
also, will be likely to adopt a certain interpretation of 
the Bible as the only one that is to be admitted, and to 
regard all that may be suggested by science that is con- 
tradictory to that interpretation, as presumptive proof 
of heresy. They will demand that all the results of 
science shall accord with their views of revealed truth, 
and with the interpretation of the Bible which the 
Church has sanctioned. The Bible, to such minds, is 
the repository of al/ truth, on all subjects, and every 
new form of science will be looked at with suspicion, as 
tending to endanger “the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” 

We need not say that, to a great extent, this has 
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been the position of the Church in regard to science, 
nor need we add that almost nothing has tended so 
much to array a large class of men against the Church 
and the Bible as this view of the relations of science 
and religion. It has been a very slow work—a work 
as yet but imperfectly done—to adjust the Bible and 
science to each other, or to produce a proper under- 
standing between the friends of the two. In the early 
ages of the Church, the Bible encountered everywhere a 
false science. It was thrown upon the world when the 
facts of science were very imperfectly understood, and 
when the ultimate results of the conflicts between the 
two could not be doubtful, for the views of science 
then prevalent were destined ultimately to give way, 
and to be succeeded by more correct views. The final 
result must be, indeed, to give the victory to the Bible, 
but it may first awaken a more intelligent and fiercer 
conflict. 

In the middle ages, the friends of Christianity had 
gained a complete victory; a victory indeed of ignorance 
and superstition, but it was entire. The Church was 
regarded as the source of all knowledge, having a right 
to dictate to man not only the dogmas of faith in reli- 
gion, but the dogmas of faith in science. But the great 
victory, the result of a long struggle, had been achieved. 
The Church was triumphant. It gave laws alike to 
princes on their thrones, to men in lowly callings and to 
men engaged in scientific pursuits. It prescribed what 
men were to believe on all subjects, as well as what 
they were to do, and the belief of the Ptolemaic system 
of the universe was as much a part of the faith of the 
Church, as the belief of the dogmas of the apostolic 
creed. The point had been reached in the Christian 
Church which has been reached in the system of the 
Hindoos, and to doubt the teaching of the Church on 
the one class of subjects, was as essentially heretical as 
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to doubt the teaching of the Church on the other, and 
to start a new theory in science was as dangerous as to 
revive the Arian and Nestorian “heresies.” There is 
nothing more difficult than the task of removing inter- 
pretations long affixed to a book, and especially if those 
interpretations become incorporated with religious doc- 
trines. The interpretation and the doctrine become, in 
popular estimation, identical, and the one is regarded as 
being as sacred as the other. They are alike sanctioned 
by immemorial belief; they become a part of the creed 
of the Church; they are upheld by the authority of 
synods and councils; they enter into the literature of 
the times, and constitute a part of the history of the 
world; they are venerated for their antiquity ; they are 
loved as truths that have guided millions to a better 
world—that have sustained saints on a bed of death, 
and comforted martyrs amidst the flames. It should 
be added, also, that these opinions may become the 
basis on which the superstructure of a powerful hie- 
rarchy may be raised, and the very prop of a religion 
which may have secured a universal ascendency over 
mankind. To detach an interpretation, therefore, from 
the book, and to show that the teachings of the book are 
in accordance with the revelations of science in its more 
advanced developments, and in a form unlike that, and 
contradictory to that, which prevailed when the creed 
of the Chureh was fixed, is to undermine the foundation 
of the edifice itself, and in the apprehension that. this 
may be so, all the real love of truth in the Church, and 
all the affected zeal of an interested hierarchy will be 
aroused ; all that there is of love for the venerable, the 
ancient, the pure, the holy, and all the attachments to 
the system formed from interest, from the love of power, 
or from the hope of heaven, will be quickened into life. 

Accordingly, in the history of religion, nothing has 
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been found to be more difficult, if not more hopeless, 
than to detach false interpretations from the Bible, and 
to show that the real teachings of science, from age to 
age, are in accordance with the fair interpretation of 
the Sacred Scriptures, however much they may come in 
conflict with a traditional interpretation. There is no- 
thing more likely to involve men in peril, at a time 
when the Church has power, than an attempt to substi- 
tute a new and more rational interpretation in the 
place of one that had been hallowed for ages. 

As an illustration of this, we may refer to the time 
when, in reference to the structure of the earth, it be- 
came a most difficult thing to detach the influence of 
prevailing views from the interpretation of the Bible, 
and when for any one to entertain views in regard to the 
material world different from those which were sup- 
posed to be taught in the Bible, was regarded not 
merely as an error in science, but, as a much more vital 
matter, a heresy in the Church. In acouncil of clergy- 
men that. met in Salamanca in 1486, to examine and 
test the views of Christopher Columbus, a considerable 
portion of them held it to be grossly heterodox to be- 
lieve that by sailing westward the eastern parts of the 
world could be reached. No one, it was held, could 
entertain.such a view without also believing that there 
were ‘antipodes, and that the world was round, not 
flat:—errors denounced not only by great theologians 
of the golden age of ecclesiastical learning, such as 
Lactantius and St. Augustine, but also directly opposed, 
as it was alleged, to the very letter of Scripture. 
“They observed,” says Washington Irving,* “that in 
the Psalms the heavens are said to be extended like a 
hide—that is, according to commentators, the curtain 
or covering of a tent, which, among the ancient pastoral 





* Life of Columbus. 
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nations, was formed of the hides of animals; and that 
St. Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, compares the 
heavens to a tabernacle, or tent, extended over the earth, 
which they thence inferred to be flat.” 

Thus, also, it was in the well-known case of Galileo. 
The doctrine which he was required by the Church to 
“‘abjure, curse, and detest,” and which “he was never 
again to teach, because erroneous, heretical, and con- 
trary to Scripture,’ was the doctrine of the sun’s 
motion, and the earth’s stability. The doctrine derived 
by the Church from the Bible, according to the prevailing 
interpretation, was, that the earth was the centre of the 
system, and that all the heavenly bodies move around 
it; and it seemed no less difficult to separate that doc- 
trine from the teachings of the Bible, than it would 
have been to detach from it the doctrine of the Fall of 
Man, or the doctrine of the Trinity. So Voetius, a cele- 
brated Dutch theologian of the seventeenth century, 
says: “ This we affirm, that is, that the earth rests, and 
the sun daily moves around it, with all divines, natural 
philosophers, Jews and Mahommedans, Greeks and 
Latins, excepting one or two of the ancients, and the 
modern followers of Copernicus.” 

To show with what tenacity the interpretation of 
Scripture, on the subject of science, will be adhered to, 
and how difficult it is to detach such an interpretation, 
however absurd or erroneous, from the Bible, it may be 
proper to refer to an argument of Turretin. He is ar- 
guing, “in opposition to certain philosophers,” in behalf 
of the Ptolemaic doctrine, that the sun moves in the 
heavens, and revolves around the earth, while the earth 
itself remains at rest in the midst. “First,” he re- 
marks, “the sun is said in Scripture to move in the 
heavens, and to rise and set. ‘The sun is a bridegroom, 
coming out of his chambers, and rejoiceth as a strong 
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man torunarace.’ ‘The sun knoweth its going down.’ 
‘The sun ariseth, and the sun goeth down.’ Secondly. 
The sun, by a miracle, stood still in the time of Joshua ; 
and by a miracle it went back in the time of Hezekiah. 
Thirdly. The earth is said to be fixed immovably. ‘ The 
earth is also established that it cannot be moved.’ 
‘Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth.’ ‘They 
continue this day according to thine ordinance.’ Fourth- 
ly. Neither could birds, which often fly off through 
an hour’s circuit, be able to return to their nests. 
Fifthly. Whatever flies or is suspended in the air, ought, 
by this theory, to move from West to East, but this is 
proved not to be true, from birds, arrows shot forth, 
atoms made manifest in the sun, and down floating in 
the atmosphere.:’ 

From reasoning such as this, one of the most accom- 
plished theologians of his age—and that age not a re- 
mote one; one who lived after Tycho Brahe, Kepler, 
and Galileo had finished their labours; one who lived 
in the time of Isaac Newton, for when the work con- 
taining these sentiments was issued from the press 
(1695) Newton had attained his fifty-third year; one 
whose system of theology has long been used as a 
text-book in the Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
whose views have been regarded as the standard in 
training young men for the ministry in the nineteenth 
century, set himself against the most remarkable dis- 
coveries of his own age, or of any age. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that old interpretations of the 
Bible, though founded in error, long retain their hold 
on the public mind, even amidst the light of a very 
advanced period of the world; and it is not wonderful, 
if, under the influence of such views, with a desire to 
maintain the claims of the Bible to inspiration, and to 
preserve the orthodoxy of the Church, a certain class 
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of religionists should pursue the investigations of 
science only with a view to confirm the truth of the 
Bible and of the creed, and should reject every thing, 
even in science, which seems to conflict with the esta- 
blished faith of the Church. It is true, therefore, that 
while the great body of believers in the Bible welcome 
light from whatever quarter it may come, and while 
they pursue the investigations of science with a spirit 
of entire independence, whatever may be the result of 
their inquiries, and on whatever points of Christian 
interpretation and of Christian doctrine the results may 
impinge, it is to be admitted that there 7s a class with 
whom the first question is, not whether an alleged dis- 
covery is ¢rue, but how it will affect the established 
interpretation of the Bible, or what will be its bearing 
on the question whether the Bible is a revelation from 
God. Consciously, or unconsciously, they pursue all 
such inquiries only with a view to confirm their faith 
in the Bible, and in the doctrines on scientific and moral 
subjects which the Bible is supposed to establish. We 
need not say, perhaps, that it was not with this spirit 
that the investigations of Humboldt were made; it was 
not with this spirit that the Cosmos was written. 

(2.) A second class pursue the investigations of 
science with a view to destroy the authority of the 
Bible, or to show that its statements, not only as com- 
monly received and in accordance with the usual and ac- 
credited interpretation, but according to the fair inter- 
pretation of the language, are contradicted by the re- 
velations of science, or are irreconcilable with the dis- 
closures which science makes. This class is not large; 
we think, also, though the truth of this remark would, 
of course, be called in question by those who do pursue 
the investigations of science with this spirit, and would, 
perhaps, be set down by them as another illustration 
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of the ignorance and narrowness of spirit which they 
are pleased to associate in their own minds with reli- 
gion and its defenders, that this class will not be ranked 
among those who are most eminent in scientific pur- 
suits, or whose names will be handed down to future 
times as the names of those who have done most 
to enlarge the domain of scientific discovery. Mr. 
Gliddon and his associates, respecting whose claims to 
the confidence and gratitude of real lovers of science, 
we have, in former numbers of this Quarterly, expressed 
our views, we regard as men of this description;. and 
we regard him and his fellow-laborers as fair repre- 
sentatives of those who pursue the studies of science 
with the view which we are. now illustrating. This 
class of men cannot be imbued with the real love of 
science. The true lover of science pursues it for 
its own ends. It is neither to establish a favorite 
theory held by those who pursue the science; nor is it 
to overthrow the opinions which may be held by any 
other class of men. The inquiry with the true lover 
of science is not to what it tends, or on what it will 
infringe—however sacred, or however abhorred or ab- 
horrent that may be, but what are the facts as fairly 
investigated, and what are the proper conclusions from 
those facts. There is a way, undoubtedly, of so pur- 
suing the investigations of language, ethnography, geo- 
logy, antiquities, as to leave the mind under the influ- 
ence of skepticism—for that was the purpose or aim in 
the investigations, and the facts will be designedly or 
undesignedly so dent and shaped as to secure that result: 
and we are not surprised, therefore, that men who are 
infidels when they sit down to such studies, rise up with 
the same form of faith, fancying that they have seen 
evidence which ought to convince mankind at large that 
our Bible is false. And yet such men do not convince 
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the world that the Bible is false, and that religion is 
an illusion :—for, strange as it must seem to them, 
it is still true that the Bible gains a firmer hold on the 
faith of men just in proportion as the boundaries of true 
knowledge are enlarged. There is, too, a way of pur- 
suing such investigations as to lead to atheism, and to 
leave the mind to the conviction—a conviction not un- 
derstood at the outset by this class of men--that the 
universe is without a Father and a God! This class is 
composed of such men as Lord Bacon speaks of: “A 
little philosophy inclineth Man’s mind to atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to re- 
ligion ; for when the mind of Man looketh upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and 
go no farther; but when it beholdeth the chain of them 
confederate, and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity.” Hssay XVI. Of this class, 
also, the remark of Bacon is true, that “none deny that 
there is a God, but those for whom it maketh” [that is, 
to whom it would be advantageous] “that there were 
no God.” Ibid. 

It is not a little for the advantage of religion, that so 
eminent a man as Humboldt can never be regarded as 
one of that class, and that the result of his independent 
and wide investigations can never be claimed by scep- 
tics and atheists. We have already stated, indeed, that 
a Deity is not recognized in the Cosmos, and we have 
expressed our deep regret at so sad a fault in regard to 
such a man, and such a work. But there the matter 
stops, and there it must end.. We can easily imagine 
what would have been: the effect if the authority of so 
great a name could be urged in favour of skepticism or 
atheism—we may add, without impropriety, in favour 
of the views of Messrs. Gliddon and Nott, or in favour 
of the views of the original diversity of the races of 
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mankind which are maintained by the much more 
respectable name of Agassiz. Indeed, we are not left 
to conjecture upon this point. An effort has already 
been made to claim the name of Humboldt as the de- 
fender of the worst form of atheism that has ever been 
attempted to be imposed on the world. In a recent 
meeting of Germans in the city of Boston, called for 
the professed purpose of doing honor to the memory of 
Humboldt, a speech was delivered, in which he is claimed 
as the supporter of the views of those “frantic infidels 
who, in their rage against established institutions and 
every form of religious faith, deny the truth of Chris- 
tianity, deny the existence of God, and deny the im- 
mortality of the soul.” As an illustration of what 
would be done, if possible, by that class of men; as 
an example of the use which would be made of the 
name of Humboldt, if it could be pressed into such a 
service; asa specimen of the kind of belief with which 
a certain class of foreigners are hoping to bless our land, 
as a substitute for the faith which has had so much 
to do in the former history of our country; and as an 
illustration of one of the forms in which the friends of 
religion are called to encounter infidelity, we copy a 
portion of the speech, as translated for the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and as we find it in the Boston Courier. We 
do not think it desirable, for his own sake, or for any 
public good, to mention the name of the author of the 
speech. Its importance is not derived from his name, 
but from the fact that the speech was delivered, appa- 
rently, without any mark of disapprobation, in an 
assemblage of Germans gathered together to “honor” 
the great name of their countryman, and from the fact 
that it may be presumed that the author is a ‘repre- 
sentative’ man, giving utterance to opinions that may 
- be rapidly spreading in our country. The following is 
the extract : 
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Humboldt is the worthiest and ablest champion and interpreter 
of the new Idea of the Universe, which overthrows all the old 
theology and philosophy, frees man from his early prejudices and 
admits him to the vision of nature.as she is, when looked at with 
eyes unbedimmed by the spectacles of belief and creeds, to the per- 
ception of the laws of the Universe. And it is his virtue, that it 
is he who does so; he, the born aristocrat, the friend of kings, the 
most influential of all contemporaries, and that he does so in an ir- 
resistible manner, so that the deadly enemies of his views dare not 
to suppress—nay to attack the same. He teaches us—and he 
proves whenever he is teaching—that man exists for his own sake, 
not for God’s sake; that he is his own law in everything, not clay 
in the potter’s hand; that we must take for true only what can be 
proven by the laws of thinking; that all religious dogmas and 
creeds are man’s inventions, made on the lower stages of his civili- 
zation, and must, in the eyes of thinking men, be considered as not 
existing, much as we may feel inclined not to offend the prejudices 
of the majority at too early a period; that all our knowledge, all 
our mental activity is based on sensuous perception, and the logical 
notions developed therefrom according to the laws of thinking, and 
that all science can have no basis but observation of the facts and 
derivation of their laws in the way of induction;- that body and 
soul (or spirit) are one and the same in substance, and different 
only as different sides. or manners of working, and that likewise 
matter and form are identical; that the Universe is a union, a har- 
mony, an inseparable whole under the dominion of identical laws 
in all its parts, in a word a ‘Cosmos,’ a beautiful order of all 
things, essentially eternal and perfect in spite of all partial changes 
and imperfections; and that science does not know anything of a 
God or Creator, or self-conscious Ruler of the Universe, that all 
belief in him is unwarranted, that heaven and hell, angel and devil, 
salvation and doom, immortality and eternal life, must be aban- 
doned to oblivion—and with them those refuges of political super- 
stition, the notions of vital force and inborn ideas, predestination 
and aim of the Universe; in short that it is a wrong to humanity 
and truth to preach belief, while we cannot have any truth to be 
relied on but what we can prove by experience and correct logical 
reasoning. 

All these thoughts are essentially Humboldt’s, though not all 
by him discovered, and though not so openly broached in plain lan- 
guage, because he was the last man to give offence and scandal to 
honest but hesitating minds. You cannot, however, help reading 
them between the lines of his works, especially the ‘Cosmos,’ in 
which not even the name of God occurs. This is Humboldt’s 
greatest deed, how many other great performances soever must of 
him be recorded. He was the first to lift the veil of the image of 
Sais—the image of naked truth—and to exhibit it courageously to 
the eyes of the world. 
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Now, this we pronounce to be, each and every part 
of it, an unmitigated slander. Whatever may be the 
defect of the Cosmos on the score of religion—and we 
painfully admit that it has the defect to which we have 
‘already adverted—yet there is not one paragraph, one 
line, one hint in the Cosmos which justifies these asser- 
tions, or which would make it proper to class Humboldt 
with the wretched class of men represented by this 
speaker. We believe that the author of the Cosmos 
would have rejected, with unalterable scorn, these impu- 
tations, and that he would have regarded them as a 
slander on his book—a slander on his whole life. There 
may be no religion in his book, but there is no avowed 
irreligion. There is, indeed, no statement of his belief 
in a God, but there is no intimation that he did not 
believe in a God; and no man has‘a right to do what 
this wretched speaker claims the right of doing—of 
‘reading his “THouGHTS” between. the. lines of his work.’ 
What he has written, any man may read; but no one 
can claim the right of inserting “between the lines of 
his work” what he has not himself expressed, or to 
declare what. he would himself have placed there if he 
had chosen to give utterance to his faith. 

(3.) A third class of investigators of science—a large 
and very important class—consists of those who are not 
indifferent as to the result of their investigations as bear- 
ing on religion. They are serious and thoughtful men. 
They approach the works of nature with reverence—for 
those works may be the result of the creative power of an 

‘infinite God. They feel that they, andall men have great 
interests at stake, and that those interests are connected 
with religion. They are not indifferent to the question 
whether there is or is not a God; whether the soul of 
man is, or is not immortal; whether the Bible is, or is 
not a divine revelation ; whether the statements in that 
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book can or cannot be reconciled with the facts of 
science; whether there is or is not a heaven and a hell. 
They would not conceal the fact that they have a strong 
and earnest wish to find evidence that there vs a God, 
and that the soul 7s immortal; that there are abodes of 
blessedness beyond this vale of tears; that there isa 
world where light may be thrown on the mysteries of 
our being here, and where what is here inexplicable 
may be made clear. They would not conceal the fact, 
also, that they desire to find evidence that the Bible is 
a revelation from God—for it contains statements about 
God; about the immortality of the soul; about the re- 
surrection of the dead; about the way of pardon; about 
a future abode of blessedness, which men cannot but 
desire to be true: statements so fitted to their wants, 
so elevating, so purifying, so full of comfort to the 
dwellers in a world like this, that they would not con- 
ceal from themselves or from others the fact that they 
desire to find them in a book that has really come from 
God. And yet this strong desire does not interfere with 
their being honest and impartial in investigating the 
subjects of science whatever may be the bearing of 
science on these great questions. A man would be glad 
to find the title-deeds to his property without a flaw; 
he would desire to find evidence that the disease which 
has begun to prey upon his frame is not a fatal disease; 
he would wish to be assured of the safety of a vessel on 
which his property is embarked at sea; he would not 
conceal the fact that it would be gratifying to him to 
be assured that a long-looked for inheritance—compri-— 
sing the ample grounds and the mansion where his an- 
cestors lived, and the pictures, and the statuary which 
adorn that mansion and those grounds had become his 
own, or that he would be a certain heir to such an in- 
heritance; but still he might be an honest and impartial 
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man—a man who would look at the evidence on all 
these subjects unbiassed by even so strong a desire. 
With such a spirit a man may also approach the 
works of God, with reference to the bearing of the 
revelations of science on what he would desire to find 
to be a higher revelation—the revelation in the Bible. 
He might be so honest—so impartial—that he would 
warp no facts to make them support his cherished 
wishes; so honest—so impartial—that he would fol- 
low where truth might lead, even though the investi- 
gation should impinge on some of his favorite interpre- 
tations, and dash all his hopes to the ground: we will 
say even though the result should be to prove that 
the Bible is an imposture, and that not a lingering hope 
should remain of existence in a future world, and not 
the remnant of a demonstration that there is a God. 
Assuredly a man might be so honest as to look impar- 
tially into his title-deeds, or into the symptoms of dis- 
ease, or into the evidence respecting the safety of a ves- 
sel at sea, or, into the probabilities respecting a desired 
and an expected inheritance: so honest as to be willing 
to admit the truth even though the result should be to 
find that in every title-deed there was a flaw; that 
death was certainly coming upon him; and that the 
ample domain which he had desired, would never, under 
any circumstances, become his own. 

This we regard as the true method of pursuing the 
investigations of science ; this we honestly avow to have 
been our aim so far as we have looked into the ques- 
tions which have been proposed by astronomy, by geo- 
logy, by history, by the survey of the earth as it is now, 
and by examining the geological records and monuments 
of the past. We are not indifferent ; we do not pretend 
to be indifferent as to the result. We have a strong 
desire, and we cherish the desire, to find evidence that 
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the soul does not die with the body ; that God has made 
a revelation to man; that lost man has a Saviour; that 
the universe has a Father and aGod. We start back 
with horror from the conclusions of the Atheist, and we 
do not wish to conceal from any one our belief that 
Christianity is a system of religion which it is desirable 
for man to find to be true. We would not bend or warp 
one fact, indeed, to establish this, for we have no interest 
in bringing or keeping our minds under the influence 
of delusion and error; but we cannot conceal the fact 
that it 7s gratifying to our hearts when the deductions 
of science are such as to confirm the truth of revelation, 
and to show that the Bible is a communication from 
God. We do not conceal the fact that we have plea- 
sure in Butler’s Analogy, not merely because it is a pro- 
found specimen of ratiocination, but because the argu- 


-ment tends to confirm the truth of Christianity, and to 


relieve the mind from difficulties and embarrassments 
which have been felt in regard to the system of religion 
there revealed; and, for the same reason, we do not 
deny that we have pleasure in the arguments and illus- 
trations of the Bridgewater Treatises because they fur- 
nish evidence that there isa God. We acknowledge that 
we have a pleasure, apart from the mere argument, in 
the conclusions which are reached in such investiga- 
tions, much of the same kind which we should have if 
we were assured, when suffering under what seemed to 
be a fatal malady, that a medicine which was proposed 
to us would certainly restore us to health, or which we 
should have if we apprehended that a vessel at sea on 
which our dearest friends were embarked was lost, if we 
were made certain that the ship and all on board were 
safe. The view which we have on this subject may 
be illustrated. by a reference to the course of Mr. Gib- 
bon in the History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
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man Empire. Mr. Gibbon was known as an infidel. We 
believe that he wished to be one, and that he would have 
been gratified to find such evidence in history as would 
have proved Christianity to be false. But though we 
see much to lament in his sneers against Christianity ; 
though we have failed to see the force of his reasonings 
in his XVth and XVIth chapters, in which he attempts 
to solve the problem of the rapid propagation of Chris- 
tianity consistently with the supposition that it was an 
imposture, we believe that he brought to the facts of 
history, in an eminent degree, the state of mind which 
we are advocating in regard to scientific pursuits. We 
believe that he stated those facts accurately. We do 
not believe that he ever bent or warped a fact in his- 
tory to make it support infidelity. We believe that. he 
approached those facts with a stern purpose to state 
them as they actually occurred; and, however much he 
may have been pained that they yielded no more support 
to infidelity, yet we cannot doubt that he states them as 
they were. So men should study science. We do not 
ask that they should be indifferent to results; we would 
not forbid them to be gratified when those results are such 
as to confirm the faith of man in a God, and in Chris- 
tianity, but we would not have them bend or warp one 
fact in science, or to conceal one difficulty, even to con- 
firm the truth of revelation, or to gratify the longing 
of the soul after immortality. 

It is to be admitted, we fear, that Humboldt did not 
pursue the investigation of science, or write the Cosmos, 
with this spirit, for we see no evidence that he desired 
to find Christianity to be true, or even that he desired 
tq find evidence of the existence of a God, or of the im- 
mortality of the soul; but we believe that this is the 
prevailing spirit of the scientific world at present: 
There are exceptions, indeed, exceptions of illustrious 
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name, but we think that it is a fact that to the great 
mass of scientific men it would be gratifying to find 
proof that there is a God, and that he has made a reve- 
lation of his will to men. Such, we are sure, was the 
state of mind of Galileo, of Newton, of Bacon; such is 
the case with a large part of the scientific mind of our 
own country., There is not a known infidel or atheist in 
any of the scientific departments of the colleges of this 
land ; and in none of those colleges, it is believed, would 
a man of whom it was known that he would be gratified 
so to conduct his scientific investigations as to lead to 
the conclusion that the universe is without a God, or 
that the Bible is an imposture, be allowed to occupy 
a chair of public instruction. Infidels and skeptics 
there are, and atheists there may be in the land, but 
the community has not sufficient confidence in them to 
intrust to them the business of educating the young of 
either sex, or of training up those who are to be jurists, 
legislators, editors, authors, fathers and mothers in the 
coming age. 

(4.) There is, however, a fourth class of scientific 
men, and among them we are constrained, so far as we 
can judge from Cosmos, to place Alexander Humboldt. 
This class is composed of those who pursue the investi- 
gations of science without any regard to the subject of 
religion ; without any purpose to defend it, and with no 
design to attack it; with no desire to find evidence 
that there is a God, or to find a demonstration that 
there is not. They constitute that class who wholly 
ignore the subject of religion, and who, in their scientific 
pursuits, are as regardless of the bearing of their con- 
clusions on the Bible, as they are of the bearing of those 
conclusions on the Koran, the Zendavesta, or the state- 
ments of Confucius. Whether the Bible be true or false; 
whether their discoveries impinge on its statements or 
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not; whether there is a God or not; whether the soul 
is immortal or not; whether man is to live hereafter 
or not; and whether, if he lives, it is to be in a state 
of happiness or not, are, in their deliberate apprebension, 
subjects which lie wholly beyond the proper range of the 
inquiries of scientific men. They neither advocate 
nor reject the truths of religion; they take no stand on 
the one side or the other in regard to these great mat- 
ters; they maintain practically, if not theoretically, the 
position that the pursuits of science lie wholly aside 
from the range of these questions, and are to be pur- 
sued with an entire disregard of the conclusions which 
may be reached. In their apprehension, theology has its 
own proper domain, and it is not to be allowed to in- 
vade the pursuits of science; morals have their own 
proper sphere, and it is not the business of the investi- 
gator of science to inquire whether his conclusions may 
or may not affect the subject of morals; political phi- 
losophy has its own field, and it is not to be affected by 
the conclusions which are reached in the study of astro- 
nomy, botany, mineralogy, geology or magnetism. It 
was on this principle that the Cosmos was written. In 
the only passage which we have found in the whole 
of the five volumes which even alludes to the ex- 
istence of a higher system or scheme than that which 
regards the universe as a machine without a Maker, it 
is in this form merely that the allusion occurs—that 
that system is a perfectly independent thing, in no way 
affecting the proper structure of the Cosmos, or the 
universe as Humboldt undertook to describe it. Thus, 
in the close of the first volume (p. 359,) after a tender 
and touching allusion to his brother William, and a 
very interesting quotation from his brother's writings, 
which we shall have occasion to refer to again, he uses 
the following language : 
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With these words, which draw their charm from the depths of feel- 
ing, let a brother be permitted to close this general description of the 
natural phenomena of the universe. From the remotest nebulee and 
from the revolving double stars, we have descended to the minutest 
organisms of animal creation, whether manifested in the depths of 
ocean, or on the surface of our globe, and to the delicate vegetable 
germs which clothe the naked declivity of the ice-crowned mountain 
summit; and here we have been able to arrange these phenomena ac- 
cording to partially known laws; but other laws uf a more mysterious 
nature rule the higher spheres of the organic world, in which is com- 
prised the human species in all its varied conformation, its creative 
intellectual power, and the languages to which it has given existence. 
A physical delineation of nature terminates at the point where the 
sphere of intellect begins, and a new world of mind is opened to our 
view. It marks the limit, but does not pass tt. 


With these words, all allusion in the Cosmos to the 
higher nature and destiny of man begins and ends. 

We apprehend that there is not a little of this spirit 
among scientific men. We believe, indeed, that the 
great mass of scientific men, especially in our land, are 
pursuing their investigations, either with a fixed con- 
viction of the divine origin of the Bible, or with a desire 
to find that its statements are confirmed by science,— 
but we fear, also, that there is a large class, we should 
be glad to be assured that it is not an increasingly 
large class, who are pursuing their investigations on the 
principle on which the Cosmos was written, and who 
intend to ignore all questions pertaining to the exist- 
ence of a God, to the destiny of man, and to the moral 
administration of the universe. They study anatomy, 
and find no Contriver of the human frame; chemistry, 
and see no Mind that has arranged its laws; botany, 
and perceive no Intellect or Heart in the pencilling of 
the flowers; history, and discover no general scheme 
or plan indicating a presiding Governor; the nebule, 
the comets, the double stars, the planets, and find only 
a vast machine—self-moving and self-adjusting, but no 
Author of this machine—no great Intellect that pre- 
sides over all. They describe the effect of mere phy- 
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sical laws; they admire the beauty and harmony of 
those laws; they silently attribute an efficacy to those 
“Jaws” which will account for all the phenomena that 
occur; they ignore the question of cause and effect, or 
have most imperfect conception of the nature of a 
cause; they attempt to account for all that occurs with- 
out the necessity of supposing that there isa God. How 
soon this method would lead to atheism, we need not 
say. We are pained to believe that, with this view, 
the effect of the study of the “ Cosmos” would be such as 
to leave the impression on many such minds that there 
is no ‘God. 


Though as Christian Journalists there is much that 
is painful to us in such a work as the Cosmos—in the fact 
that minds of the order of that of Humboldt thus look 
at nature and fail to recognise a God, yet in another 
view of the subject, there is much to interest us in such 
acontemplation. We regard such men as in asense, wn- 
conscious workers in establishing great truths in regard 
to the universe which are fully recognised in the Bible, 
and which are of great importance in confirming the 
faith of those who believe in a revelation, and in a God. 
We use the phrase “wnconscious workers,’ not as imply- 
ing that in the object at which they ave aiming they are 
not aware of the consequences which must follow from 
their investigations, but in the sense that, under an over- 
ruling Providence, they are reaching results, and esta- 
blishing truths, which they did not intend to reach or 
establish; truths which, however they may lie aloof 
from the range of their own intentions, are distinctly 
within the range of the divine intentions. To believers 
in the Bible the results of such inquiries are the more 
valuable because they were not. results reached in the 
purpose to establish its claims to be a revelation; to 
those who are not believers in a revelation, they ought 
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to be valuable because they are the results of indepen- 
dent investigation, and because they were reached 
when there was no purpose either to defend or attack 
the religion of the Bible. In those results we see evi- 
dence that there is a higher mind than that of man, 
and that there is a more comprehensive plan than that 
which man has formed; and humbling as it may be to 
human pride to suggest it, we regard such results as 
furnishing evidence of the existence of such an over- 
ruling mind, and of the fact of such a comprehensive 
plan:—the act of God in leading great men, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, to reach conclusions that are 
designed, not by themselves, but by an overruling 
Providence, to furnish, by all the weight of their names, 
independent evidence of the existence of a God, and to 
confirm the faith of his friends in his word. They are 
in this respect, like the unconscious animalcules so mul- 
titudinous and laborious, that work up from the bottom 
of the sea to heave up coral reefs, and to lay deep and 
solid the foundations of islands that may spring out of 
the ocean, and become carpeted with green, and co- 
vered with abundant harvests, and be made the dwell- 
ing place of men—accomplishing unconsciously the 
purposes of God. We believe that all such men labor 
under a higher direction than their own; that they are 
accomplishing a purpose of which they are unconscious, 
and for which they care nothing, but a purpose which 
God regards as of very great importance—a purpose so 
momentous as to justify him in creating such great 
minds, and in all the arrangements for training and 
educating them for their work. 

With such a view, we have a mingled pain and plea- 
sure in contemplating such works as the Cosmos; and 
with such a view, we do not deem it improper to refer 
to such a work to give confirmation to truths which 
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the author has, designedly or undesignedly, ignored, 
and to inquire whether such a work may not be made 
tributary to faith in God—faith in His word—faith in 
His universe. We shall not, indeed, in such an exa- 
mination, look for any direct testimony, either in favour 
of the existence of a God, of the truth of the Bible, or 
of the truth of the doctrines contained in the Bible; 
but it will be in reference to truths affirmed in the 
Bible, and which are fairly sustained by nature itself— 
to such evidence as 4 man would have of the reality of 
those truths, if he could look through nature itself. If 
nature is a true revelation of God, and if the Bible is 
also a true revelation, the one would necessarily be con- 
firmed in its teachings by the independent teachings of 
the other. Perhaps we should further remark, that, in 
such an examination, there is a large class of truths in 
the volume of Revelation which we could not expect 
to find either illustrated or confirmed by such a descrip- 
tion of the universe as is found in the Cosmos, any 
more than we could expect the facts disclosed by the 
telescope to be confirmed by a description of what the 
naked eye could take in. The friend of revelation 
must hold, and the enemy of revelation must concede, 
that if a revelation is made to man, it must contain 
truths which lie beyond the province of science—as 
the telescope discloses worlds which lie beyond the ob- 
servations of the naked eye—and that it could not be 
claimed or demanded that any investigation of nature 
could throw light on those great truths. But still 
there are truths in respect to a professed revelation, 
which may receive illustration and confirmation from 
such a work as the Cosmos. To a very few of these 
truths—a number limited by our space—we shall, in 
the conclusion of this Article, now refer. 

I. We refer, then, first, to the fact established by the 
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investigations which are embodied in the Cosmos, of the 
unity of the unwerse. As far as science has as yet gone 
+—and, having gone so far, we may infer that the same 
will be true as far as it can go—the demonstration is 
complete that the universe is one. What we mean by 
this, is, that the entire system, comprehending all the 
nebule, and all the fixed stars of our ‘island’ or milky 
way, and our entire solar system, enbracing the sun, 
the primary and the secondary planets, the meteors 
and the asteroids, is one system, formed after one plan, 
under the control of one Mind, and, that though floating 
at immeasurable distances apart, it is all under the 
dominign of the same God. We mean, that, as far as the 


demonstration goes, or as far as any inference may be ~ 


drawn, the same laws of light, heat, gravitation and mo- 
tion, prevail every where; that the same causes produce 
the same effects ; that the same great principles govern; 
that the universe every where bears the marks of 
having been the production of one Great Mind; that it 
is all the work of one Eternal Cause. We mean that 
man, by the highest powers of the telescope, though he 
brings to view worlds whose light must have occupied 
millions of years in travelling over the immense space 
between them and the earth, never penetrates to ano- 
ther system; never comes into another empire; never 
enters the dominion of any other God than that of Him 
who reigns over our system, and over the nebule of 


_which it is a part :—never comes into a region so remote, 


or brings to view worlds so unlike our own, that the laws 
which are adequate to explain the phenomena here, are 
not adequate to explain the phenomena which are ob- 
served in those remote regions of space. Man, so to 
speak, looks through the field of which our solar system is 
a part; he looks beyond the cluster of stars to which our 
cosmical ‘island’ belongs—that lens-shaped, flattened 
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structure, detached on every side from other ‘islands’ 
in the vast universe—that stratum of worlds, whose 
major axis is estimated at seven or eight hundred, and 
its minor at a hundred and fifty times the distance 
of Sirius, (Cosmos, i. 88;) he looks through and beyond 
this on every side, and he has mapped out more 
than three thousand six hundred similar nebule or 
‘islands’ of worlds floating beyond at almost incon- 
ceivable distances, and apparently wholly detached 
from our ‘island,’ or the vast array of worlds amidst 
which our solar system is placed. (Cosmos, iv. 13.) 
We once heard the most eloquent Professor of the 
science of astronomy in our country make a remark 
which startled us at the time, by saying that he had 
“looked through” the universe, into regions beyond. 
The remark was doubtless true. With a powerful tele- 
scope, he had looked through what is impenetrable to 
the naked eye in the milky way, and saw that chalky 
path in the heavens resolved into stars, and saw those 
stars so separated from each other that the eye could 
penetrate beyond the entire stratum, and look on what 
appeared to be empty space beyond. This idea that 
man may be able thus to look through the nebule 
that compose the milky way, was one that occurred to 
Humboldt as perhaps possible. He says, (Cosmos, iii. 
146,) “It almost seems as though, in these regions,” 
the thinner part of this structure of worlds, “we actu- 
ally saw through the whole starry stratum of the 
milky way.” 

The fact of the unity of the universe we regard as a 
great 4nd a wondrous truth, now fully established by 
science, as far as science bears on the subject at all. 
There are more than thirty-six hundred nebule already 
discovered, similar to our own milky way. ‘Twenty- 
six hundred of these have been “resolved” into stars, 
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leaving it probable, that, with telescopes of higher 
power, all of them might be thus resolved. But we 
have no reason to suppose that these are all, or even 
that they are any very considerable part of what con- 
stitutes the ‘wniverse.’ Compared with the whole, they 
may be smailer in number than the bodies which com- 
pose our own solar system as compared with the whole 
number of systems and worlds that compose our own 
milky way. But the material fact, as bearing on the 
point now before us, is not their number, it is that 
they seem to be wholly independent of each other. 
However the laws which act in our own solar system, 
or in our ‘island, or milky way, may act on internal 
movements, and control among themselves the worlds 
that make up the group that constitutes each dis- 
tinct nebula or ‘island,’ yet, so far as observed, these 
nebule have no connexion whatever with each other. 
They lie at distances so remote; they float about in 
fields so vast; they have their own limits and bounds 
so accurately fixed, that it does not appear that they 
act on each other at all, or that any or all of those 
nebulz affect or control in any way our own ‘galaxy’ 
or milky way, or the ‘island’ of which our solar sys- 
tem is a part. They are somehow kept in their place, 
and preserved from a nearer approach to each other, or 
from rushing all together, by some laws which astrono- 
mers have not even endeavoured to explain. Proba- 
bly they are too remote, and too vast for us to know 
any thing about the matter. 

Now we do not know that this idea has ever occurred 
to any other mind than our own, for we have ‘never 
seen a suggestion of such a thought, but we confess that 
the question Aas occurred to us, and in a manner most 
painful, whether, so to speak, for we have no other lan- 
guage in which to express the thought, there may not 
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be more wniverses than one; whether each one of these 
island systems—these floating or fixed assemblages of 
worlds—may not be an independent universe, having no 
connexion with any other, and each one under the con- 
trol of its own independent Creator. It is then, not 
only a vast thought, but a thought which goes to estab- 
lish truths distinctly laid down in the Bible, when we 
find evidence from science that the wniverse is one, and 
that man, even with the forty foot reflector of Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, or the enormous fifty-three foot telescope 
of the Earl of Rosse, has never been able to penetrate 
into the empire of another God. So far as the obser- 
vation has gone, these vast masses seem to be subjected 
to the same laws which control the worlds of our own 
milky way. The evidence, indeed, consists almost en- 
tirely, if not quite entirely, of what is observed respect- 
ing the laws of light, and in the inference which follows 
from the observance of the laws of light, that there are 
in those remote regions, and composing those nebula, 
worlds of matter similar to those which compose our own 
solar system; and that there are separate worlds, sepa- 
rate suns, separate central luminous bodies, whose light 
may be blended together there as in our own milky 
way. To our minds, this fact gives a vast significance 
and sublimity to the language of the Bible. “Lift up 
your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their hosts by numbers: he 
calleth them all by names, by the greatness of his might, 
for that he is strong in power: not one faileth.” Isa. 
xl.,26. “He telleth the number of the stars: he calleth 
them all by their names.” Ps. cxvii., 4. “Thus saith 
the Lord, which giveth the sun for a light by day, and 
the ordinances of the moon and stars for a light by 
night: If these ordinances depart from before me, saith 
the Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall cease from 
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being a nation before me forever. Thus saith the Lord, 
If heaven above can be measured, and the foundations of 
the earth searched out beneath, I will also cast off the 
seed of Israel for all that they have done, saith the 
Lord.” Jer. xxxi., 35-37. “Canst thou by searching 
find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection? It is high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know? The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea.” Job xi. 7-9. “Which (God) removeth the;moun- 
tains, and they know not: which overturneth them in 
his anger: which shaketh the earth out of her place, 
and the pillars thereof tremble: which commandeth the 
sun and it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars: which 
spreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth upon the waves 
of the sea: which maketh Arcturus, Orion, Pleiades, 
and the chambers of the south: which doeth great 
things past finding out; yea, and wonders without num- 
ber.” Job ix., 5-10. “By what way is light parted 
when it scattereth the east wind upon the earth? 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Maz- 
zaroth in his season? or canst thou guide Arcturus 
with his sons?” Job xxxviii., 24, 31, 32. 

II. The same train of thought establishes another 
material doctrine which lies at the foundation of the 
whole system of truth revealed in the Bible, that there 
is but one God. 

We need not dwell on the fact that this doctrine 
is often stated in the Scriptures; that it is placed in 
every variety of form; that it is accompanied with the 
most solemn asseverations on the part of God; that the 
claim to this oneness is set up in opposition to all idols, 
to all other gods, and to all that is called god or is wor- 
shipped among men; that Jehovah claims the sole right 
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to give laws, and to demand the obedience due to God 
as God; and that the worship of any other being as 
God is denounced as a violation of the first obligation 
of a creature. 

With man, almost everywhere, it has been an open 
and unsettled question whether there are not more 
Gods than one; and, as we have already intimated, the 
discovery of so many ‘islands’ of worlds—so many dis- 
tant, distinct, floating nebule—now to so great an ex- 
tent resolved into worlds and systems,-and, as far as 
appears, entirely independent of each other, and exert- 
ing no influence on each other, presents the question 
in a new aspect to a certain class of minds. But as far 
as science goes, it tends to establish the statement in 
the Bible that there 7s but one God. ‘There are no evi- 
dences of the existence of any other God. There are no 
new laws or principles discovered so unlike those which 
are observed in our own milky way as to furnish any 
presumption or probability that there is, presiding over 
the distant nebule, any independent God; or, if the so- 
lecism may be allowed, any evidence that the ‘universe’ 
is made up of a number of independent ‘universes,’ 
each under the control of its own Creator. There are 
no facts yet discovered in ‘looking through the uni- 
verse, and in contemplating these vast independent ne- 
bule that lie or float in immensity, which cannot be 
reconciled with the idea that there is but one God. 

This truth is one of momentous import: 

(1.) Man can owe no allegiance to any other being, 
and be responsible to no other God. No rival claims 
can be set up to his homage; no law contradictory to 
the law of Jehovah can be imposed on him. 

(2.) There is in this fact security for the peace and 
permanency of the universe. There is to be no terrible 
war of Gods. There is to be no furious conflict of world 
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with world; suns with suns; meteors with meteors; 
comets with comets; systems with systems; nebule 
with nebulee—of the armies of one universe, under the 
direction of its own God, with the armies of another. 
There is to be no meteor, comet, or world, no sun 
with attendant worlds, detached from its proper place, 
and driven by force, regardless of any law but the will 
of that strange God who should propel them, through 
the worlds that constitute the empire of another God, 
carrying dismay and desolation through all those abodes. 
For, under such disturbing influences as might exist on 
the supposition that there are more Gods than one, 
each one presiding over the vast multitude of worlds 
that make up a floating nebula, who could feel safe? 
Who could calculate on the stability of known move- 
ments and laws? Who could be certain that the uni- 
verse could be restored to its equilibrium after such a 
desolating course of invading comets, suns, worlds? If 
an unknown planet—a planet not before discovered by 
man, and moving in a vast and distant orbit beyond 
what was supposed to be the limits of our solar system, 
could so disturb the movements of the one that was be- 
lieved to be on the utmost verge of the system, as to 
lead Leverrier and Adams both to the conclusion that 
there was another planet in the regions beyond; and if 
the irregular motions of that supposed uttermost planet, 
could enable them, even before any eye had seen the 
more distant world, to designate its size, its place, and 
the time of its revolution, who could tell what would 
be the effect on the stability of the universe if mighty 
worlds, driven by almighty power, should impinge on 
our system, under no law but the law of will, and 
under the control of an independent God whose pur- 
pose was to spread desolation? These thoughts to 


_ Many may seem wild and extravagant. Perhaps they 
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may be so in themselves. But they will show what 
ideas may pass through men’s minds, and they may 
do something to illustrate the importance, in the pre- 
sent condition of science, of the doctrine which is 
made so prominent in the Bible, that there is but one 
God. Laplace has well remarked, “If by the entry 
of a cosmical body coming from without, and not pre- 
viously belonging to the planetary system, that. condi- 
tion was disturbed, then this disturbance, as a conse- 
quence of new attractive forces, or of a collision, might 
certainly become destructive to the existing system.”  Ea- 
pos. du Sys. du Monde, p. 309 and 391, as quoted in the 
Cosmos, LV., 230. 

Ill. The third thing on which we would remark re- 
lates to the stability of the universe. 

We know well that it cannot be demonstrated that 
this material universe will never come to an end, or 
cease to be.. We know that He who by a word called 
this vast array of worlds, and systems, and nebulze into 


being, could with the same ease, sweep them all away, 


and fill up the immense void with new systems. We 
know that it depends wholly on His will—a will that 
cannot be controlled or influenced by the power of all 
the creatures which he has made, in heaven or earth, 
or hell—whether this is, or is not, to be so. We know 
that there are occasional indications which may lead to 
the conclusion that any one of the worlds which God 
has made may cease to be; that there have been stars 
in the heavens which have passed away from human 
view, and which seem to have gone out forever. Prof. 
Mitchell’s “ Planetary and Stellar Worlds,” p. 394, 395. 
We cannot, indeed, demonstrate from the Scriptures 
that this vast array of worlds and systems will not pass 
away, or that the entire material universe will not be 
annihilated. We feel quite assured that there is no 
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statement in the Bible which proves that this will be 
so; but there is certainly no one which demonstrates 
that it cannot occur. : 

Yet, there are a few remarks which may be made on 
this point, of interest to a believer in the sacred volume, 
and of great importance, as showing that the declara- 
tion of the Scriptures respecting the stability of the uni- 
verse may be literally accomplished; ov, in other words, 
which will show that arrangements of the most wonderful 
kind have been made to continue the existence of the ma- 
terial universe forever, if such be the will of God, or to 
prevent its ever being destroyed by movements of its own, 
independent of His will. The remarks which we have 
to make will tend to show, as far as perhaps can now, 
or ever be known, that God has fitted up the universe 
as if He intended that the declarations of the Scrip- 
tures in regard to the permanency and stability of the 
universe should be literally fulfilled. 

Among the texts of Scripture which seem to assert 
that the universe will be stable and permanent, or will 


‘exist forever, are such as the following: 


“ And he built His sanctuary like high palaces, like 
the earth which He hath established forever.” Ps. 
Ixxviii. 69. “Thus saith the Lord, which giveth the 
sun for a light by day, and the ordinances of the moon 
and of the stars for alight by night,—if those ordi. 
nances depart from me, saith the Lord, then the seed 
of Israel shall also cease from being a nation before me 
forever.” Jer. xxxi. 35, 36. In this passage the pro- 
mise of permanent blessings to the people of Israel is, 
undoubtedly, based on the assertion of the stability and 
permanency of the heavenly bodies as their laws have 
been fixed and determined by their Maker. “Praise 
ye Him, sun and moon; praise ye Him, all ye stars of 
light. Praise Him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye 
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waters that be above the heavens. Let them praise 
the name of the Lord; for He commanded, and they 
were created. He hath also established them forever and 
ever: He hath made a decree which shall not pass.” Ps. 
exlviii. 3-6. It is true, perhaps, that these and simi- 
lar passages could not fairly be so interpreted as to de- 
monstrate the absolute eternity of the present system of 
worlds in the material universe, but they are undoubted- 
ly based on the stability of the arrangement, or on the 
fixedness of the laws which control the heavenly bodies, 
and the regularity of the movements in these bodies 
as being undisturbed by one another in their move- 
ments; and it is true also that they would receive a 
literal accomplishment if the universe should endure 
forever. It is true, also, that there are passages in the 
Scriptures which would seem to be based on the sup- 
position that the heavens and the earth will pass away, 
or that the present arrangement will come to an end; 
such passages are the following, which our space will 
allow us only to refer to: Ps. cii. 26,27; Matt. v. 18; 
Isa. xxxiv. 29; 2 Peter, ii. 10, 12,13. But it may be 
a question whether these passages refer to the absolute 
destruction or cessation of the present system; whether 
some of them, as Ps. cii. 26, 27, Matt. v. 18, are not 
designed to state in the strongest possible manner the 
eternity of God and his law, as being unchangeable, 
though all else should be changed, even though the 
very heavens and the earth should pass away; and 
whether the remainder of them are not either figura- 
tive, or designed to denote moral changes on the earth 
as great as would take place though the heavens should 
be dissolved, or though important physical changes 
should be made by fire which could in no way be so well 
described as by language derived from the idea that the 
VoL. vil.—19 
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present system would pass away to be succeeded by an 
entire new creation. 

It is certain that the apprehensions of collision in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, or the fear that the 
path of one of the heavenly bodies might cross the 
path of another, and that one heavenly body might im- 
pinge on another and thus derange the whole system, 
would not have been felt in the state of astronomical 
science at the time when the sacred books were written, 
as a statement of the veasons which establish the sta- 
bility of the system, for the same cause, would not have 
been understood then. Both these have been reserved 
for modern times, and while their discovery is one of 
the most remarkable illustrations of the intellectual 
power of man which has ever occurred, the discovery 
has furnished a most beautiful illustration of the pas- 
sages of Scripture above referred to. What we mean 
is, that the modern astronomer may, if he will, read 
these passages more intelligently than the generation 
would have done which lived in the time of the sacred 
writers, or more intelligently than even the sacred 
writers would have done themselves in regard to their 
own writings, (compare 1 Peter, i., 10-12,) and that a 
man who believes that the sacred writers were inspired, 
and that the real author of these declarations is the 
God who made the universe, must believe that God in- 
tended that all should be implied in that language 
which the language would naturally convey to the 
mind in the light of the highest demonstrations of as- 
tronomical science. 

We shall now, in illustration of this point, refer, as 
briefly as possible, to the ground of apprehension that 
there might be a collision of the worlds as they pass on 
in their course in the heavens; that the earth, the other 
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planets, the comets, or even the sun, might be deflected 
from their path so as to disturb the movements of other 
bodies, or that the deflection might pass so far as to 
produce utter confusion and ruin in our solar system, 
if not in other worlds; and then we will refer to the 
wonderful arrangement which has been made to check 
this irregularity before peril ensues, and to restore the 
universe to its balance, and to preserve its perpetuity 
and safety through these vast oscillations, apparently 
forever. In doing this, we shall not pretend to use 
language of our own on a subject which refers to the 
highest developments of astronomy, but shall make use 
of the language of others. Perhaps the only merit of 
this illustration may be the fact that the point now re- 
ferred to is not familiar to many of our readers, and 
that our illustrations may be derived from sources to 
which all of them have not ready access. To our own 
minds the point is one of the most interesting that has 
been stated in the Cosmos, or that has been established 
by the investigations of modern astronomers. 

On the first of these points, we have only to refer to 
the nature of the ground of apprehension in the slow 
but constant changes which are occurring in the orbits 
of the planetary bodies up to a certain period, and this 
we shall do in the language of Professor Mitchell—re- 
ferring our readers for a full explanation of the re- 
markable fact to which we are adverting, to the sixth of 
his lectures on the “Planetary and Stellar Worlds.” 
The following brief extract from that lecture will, per- 
haps, sufficiently explain the nature of the changes 
which are occurring in the universe. 


By a close examination of this great subject, both theoretically 
and practically, it is found that the system is so constituted, that 
not a single planet or satellite revolves in an orbit absolutely in- 
variable. Theory demonstrates that such changes must exist, and 
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observation confirms this great truth, by showing that they actually 
do exist. 

Draw, in imagination, a straight line from the sun’s centre, 
through the perihelion, or nearest point to the sun of the earth’s 
orbit, and let it be extended to the outermost limits of the entire 
system. On this locate the perihelion points of the orbits of all 
the planets, and in these points fix the planets themselves. They 
are now all on the same side of the sun, the longer axes of their 
orbits are in the same direction, and they are all located at their 
nearest distance from the sun, or in perihelion. The planes of the 
orbits are inclined to each other under their proper angles, and they 
all intersect in a common line of nodes passing through the sun’s 
centre. Now give the entire group of planets their primitive im- 
pulse, and at the same instant they start in their respective orbits 
round the sun. Now, in case no perturbations existed, the peri- 
helion points, the inclinations, and the lines of nodes, would remain 
fixed forever, and although millions of years might pass away be- 
fore the planets would again resume their primitive position with 
reference to each other, yet the time would come when a final re- 
storation would be effected. 

At the end of 164 years, Neptune will have completed its revo- 
lution round the sun, and will return to its starting point. All the 
other planets will have performed several revolutions, but each, on 
reaching the point of departure, will find the perihelion of its orbit 
changed in position, the inclination altered, and the line of. nodes 
shifted. These changes continue until the longer axes of the orbits, 
which once coincided, radiate from the sun in all directions. The 
lines of nodes, once common, now diverge under all angles, the in- 
clinations increasing or decreasing, and even the figures of the or- 
bits undergoing constant mutation; and the grand question arises, 
whether these changes, no matter how slow, are ever to continue 
progressing in the same direction, until all the original features of 
the system shall be effaced, and the possibility of return to the pri- 
mitive condition destroyed forever. 

Such a problem would seem to be far too deep and complicated 
ever to be grasped by the human intellect. It is true that no single 
mind was able to accomplish its complete solution, but the advance 
made by one has been steadily increased by another, until, finally, 
not a question remains unanswered. The solution is complete, 
yielding results of the most wonderful character. Pp. 173, 174, 175. 


In reference to the arrangements for the permanency 
of the system, and the restoration of the heavenly bo- 
dies to their first position, though extending in the ad- 
justment through millions of years or cycles of years, 
we copy, also, the following remarks from Professor 
Mitchell. Although the extracts occupy much of our 
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space, we are absolutely certain that we could fill our 
pages with nothing of our own that would be so in- 
teresting and valuable to our readers; nothing that 
would illustrate so richly the wisdom, power, and the 
goodness of God in the universe in which we dwell; 
nothing that would so well accomplish our great purpose 
as Christian Journalists in raising the thoughts of our 
readers to the contemplation of the great and adorable 
Creator. 


In the changes of the eccentricities, it will be remembered, the 
stability of the system was involved. Should these changes be ever 
progressive, no matter how slowly, a time would finally come when 
the original figure of the orbit would be destroyed, the planet either 
falling into the sun, or sweeping away into unknown regions of 
space. But a limit is assigned, beyond which the change can never 
pass. Some of the planetary orbits are becoming more circular, 
others growing more elliptical; but all have their limits fixed. 
The earth’s orbit, for exampie, should the present rate of decrease 
of eccentricity continue, in about half a million of years will be- 
come an exact circle. There the progressive motion of the changes 
stops, and it slowly commences to recover its ellipticity. This is 
not the case with the motions of the perihelia. Their positions are 
in no way involved in the well being of a planet, or in its capacity 
to sustain the life which exists on its surface; and since the sta- 
bility of the system is not endangered by progressive change, it 
ever continues in the same direction, until the final restoration is 
effected, by an entire revolution about the sun. 

Let us now examine the inclinations of the planetary orbits. 
Here it is found that there is no guarantee for the stability of the 
system, provided the angles under which the orbits of the planets 
are inclined to each other do not remain nearly the same forever. 
If changes are found to exist, by which the inclinations are made 
to increase, without stopping and returning to their primitive con- 
dition, then is the perpetuity of the system rendered impossible. 
Its fair proportions must slowly wear away, the harmony which now 
prevails be destroyed, and chaos must come again. 

Commencing again with the earth, we find that, from the earliest 
ages, the inclination of the earth’s equator to the ecliptic has been 
decreasing. Since the measure of Eratosthenes, 2078 years ago, 
the decrease has amounted to about 23’ 44”, or about a half a se- 
cond every year. Should the decrease continue, in about 85,000 
years the equator and ecliptic would coincide, and the order of na- 
ture would be entirely changed ;—perpetual spring would reign 
throughout the year, and the seasons would be lost forever. Of 
this, however, there is no danger. The diminution will reach its 
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limit in a comparatively short time, when the decrease of inclina- 
tion will change into an increase, and thus slowly rocking back- 
wards and forwards in thousands of years, the seasons shall ever 
preserve their appointed places, and seed time and harvest shall 
never fail. These changes of inclination are principally due to the 
perturbations of Venus, and arising from configurations, will be 
ultimately entirely compensated. 

A profound investigation of the problem of the planetary incli- 
nations, accomplished by Lagrange, resulted in the demonstration 
of a relation between the masses of the planets, the principal axes 
of their orbits, and the inclinations, such that, although the angles 
of inclination may vary, the limits are narrow, and they are all 
found slowly to oscillate about their mean positions, never passing 
the prescribed limits, and securing, in this particular, the perpe- 
tuity of the system. 

So far, then, as the organization of the great planetary system 
is concerned, we do not find within itself the elements of its own 
destruction. Mutation and change are everywhere found—all is 
in motion—orbits expanding or contracting—their planes rocking 
up and down—their perihelia and nodes sweeping in opposite di- 
rections round the sun—but the limits of all these changes are fixed ; 
these limits can never be passed, and at the end of a vast period, 
amounting to many millions of years, the entire range of fluctuation 
will have been accomplished, the entire system, planets, orbits, in- 
clinations, eccentricities, perihelia, and nodes, will have regained 


' their original values and places, and the great bell of eternity will 


have then sounded one.—Pp. 179, 180, 181, 184. 


Having made these remarks in regard to the stability 
of the planets in their reciprocal influence, Professor 
Mitchell proceeds to inquire whether the same features 
are stamped on the subordinate groups composing the 
planetary system. After showing that the same law 
of compensation and adjustment prevails in reference 
to our own earth, and the moon, its satellite; to Jupiter 
and his satellites; and to Saturn and his rings and 
moons, he closes the illustration of the subject*in the 
following sublime language—language which could be 
used by none but one who believes in a God, and which 
is the best commentary which could be furnished on the 
passages of Scripture which we have quoted in regard 
to the stability of the universe. 


Thus do we find that God has built the heavens in wisdom, to 
declare his glory, and to show forth his handy-work. There are no 
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iron tracks, with bars and bolts, to hold the planets in their orbits. 
Freely in space they move, ever changing, but never changed; 
poised and balancing; swaying and swayed; disturbing and dis- 
turbed, onward they fly, fulfilling with unerring certainty their 
mighty cycles. The entire system forms one grand complicated 
piece of celestial machinery ;—circle within circle; wheel within 
wheel; cycle within cycle ;—revolutions so swift as to be completed 
in a few hours; movements so slow that their mighty periods are 
only counted by millions of Years. Are we to believe that the Di- 
vine Architect constructed this admirably adjusted system to wear 
out, and to fall in ruins, even before one single revolution of its 
complex scheme of wheels had been performed? No. I see the 
mighty orbits of the planets slowly rocking to and fro, their figures 
expanding and contracting, their axes revolving in their vast pe- 
riods; but stability is there. Every change shall wear away, and 
after sweeping through the grand cycle of cycles, the whole system 
shall return to its primitive condition of perfection and beauty.— 
P. 191. 


In confirmation of the same great law respecting the 
stability of the universe, we quote the following pas- 
sage from the Cosmos of Humboldt—expressing our 
deep regret that we do not find, as in the extracts just 
made from the work of our own countryman, evidence 
that the author saw anything more than a vast ma- 
chine. Assuredly, the sublimity of the description is 
not lessened when, as in the case of our own American 
philosopher, the contemplation leads man to the re- 
cognition of God. 


While the laws of planetary motions were empirically discovered at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century; while Newton first 
discovered the force, of whose action Kepler’s laws were to be consi- 
dered as necessary consequences; so the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has had the merit of demonstrating the stability of the planetary 
system by the new path which the perfected calculation of infinitesi- 
mals opened to the investigation of astronomical truths. The princi- 
pal elements of this stability are, the invariability of the major axes 
of the planetary orbits, proved by Laplace, (1773 and 1784,) La- 
grange, and Poisson; the long periodic change (comprised within 
narrow limits) of the eccentricity of two larger planets more distant 
from the sun—Jupiter and Saturn, themselves only ;9/;5 of the mass 
of the all-governing central body; finally, the arrangement that, 
according to the eternal plan of creation, and the nature of the 
formation of the planets, they have all a translatory and rotary motion 
in one direction; that this motion takes place in orbits of slight and 
but little varying ellipticity, in planes of moderate differences of 
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inclination; and that the periods of the planetary revolutions have 
among each other no common measure. Sach elements of stability, 
as it were the maintenance and duration of the planets’ existence, are 
dependent upon the condition of mutual action with a separate circle. 
If by the entry of a cosmical body coming from without, and not 
previously belonging to the planetary system, that condition was 
disturbed, (Laplace, Zapos. du Syst. du Monde, p. 309 and 391,) then 
this disturbance, as the consequence of new attractive forces, or of a 
collision, might certainly become destructive to the existing system, 
until finally, after long conflict, a new equilibrium was produced. The 
arrival of a comet upon an hyperbolic orbit from a great distance, even 
when want of mass is made up for by immense velocity, can excite 
apprehension only in an imagination which is not susceptible of the 
earnest assurances of the calculation of probabilities. The wandering 
clouds of the interior comets are not more dangerous to our solar sys- 
tem than the great inclination of the orbits of some of the small 
planets between Mars and Jupiter. Whatever must be characterized 
as mere probability, lies beyond the domain of a physical description 
of the universe; science must not wander into the cloud-land of 
cosmological dreams.— Vol. IV., pp. 229, 230. 


IV. We are happy to refer to the authority of Hum- 
boldt in favor of a very important doctrine—the doc- 
trine of the unity of the human race. For reasons 
which we have not now room to state, we regard it as 
the undoubted doctrine of the Bible that there is but 
one race of human beings upon the earth; that all are 
descended from one pair; that there have been no se- 
parate and independent creations of men; that men, by 
creation or otherwise, have not sprung up in different 
parts of the earth, or from separate and independent cen- 
tres; that great as are the varieties in the human species 
in respect to complexion, hair, anatomical structure, or 
in other respects, these varieties are somehow to be 
explained consistently with the belief that all have 
descended from one pair; that if it could be demon- 
strated that these varieties could not be so explained, 
the Bible would be proved to be false; that, although the 
friend of the Bible cannot be held responsible for show- 
ing how these varieties are to be explained, he is bound 
to show that it is not impossible that they may be so 
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explained, or that no known and ascertained fact is con- 
tradicted by the supposition that all the race is de- 
scended from one pair; that although there may be a 
foundation for the classification of Blumenbach into jive 
“races” —the Caucasian, Mongolian, American, Ethio- 
pian, and Malayan, or the classification of Prichard, 
into seven “races”—the Iranian, Turanian, American, 
Hottentots, Negroes, Papuas and Alfourous, yet that 
the varieties in these “races” can somehow be ex- 
plained consistently with the idea that all are descended 
from one pair.* 

The testimony of Humboldt on such a point is of 
great value. We are morally certain that his conclu- 
sions were not reached from any desire to confirm the 
truth of the statements in the Bible; and we are equally 
sure that the investigations on which his conclusions 
were based were not reached from any desire to find 
the Bible false, or to overthrow its authority. His con- 
clusions, therefore, have all the value of independent 
testimony; and the opinions of such a man may be re- 
garded as a very ample offset to those advanced on 
this subject in the works which we have noticed in 
former numbers of this Journal. We apprehend that, 
with the scientific world at large, the opinions of 
Messrs. Gliddon and Nott would be regarded as of little 
value when placed by the side of the opinion of Alex- 
ander Humboldt. — 

The testimony of Humboldt is decisive on this 
point. 


As long as attention was directed solely to the extremes in varieties 
of color and of form, and to the vividness of the first impression of 
the senses, the observer was naturally disposed to regard races rather 





* On this point we may be permitted to refer to the “Inquiries and 
Suggestions in regard to the Foundation of Faith in the Word of God,” 
by one of the editors of this Journal, pp. 184-138. 
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as original different species than as mere varieties. The permanence 
of certain types in the midst of the most hostile influences, especially 
of climate, appeared to favour such a view, notwithstanding the short- 
ness of the interval of time from which the historical evidence was 
derived. In my opinion, however, more powerful reasons can be 
advanced in support of’ the theory of the unity of the human race, as, 
for instance, in the many intermediate gradations in the color of the 
skin and in the form of the skull, which have been made known to 
us in recent times by the rapid progress of geographical knowledge— 
the analogies presented by the varieties in the species of many wild 
and domesticated animals—and the more correct observations collected 
regarding the limits of fecundity in hybrids. The greater number of 
the contrasts which were formerly supposed to exist, have disappeared 
before the laborious researches of Tiedemann on the brain of negroes 
and of Europeans, and the anatomical investigations of Vrolik and 
Weber on the form of the pelvis. On comparing the dark-colored 
African nations, on whose physical history the admirable work of 
Prichard has thrown so much light, with the races inhabiting the 
islands of the South-Indian and West-Australian archipelago, and 
with the Papuas and Alfourous, (Haroforas, Endamenes,) we see that 
a black skin, woolly hair, and a negro-like cast of countenance, are 
not necessarily connected together. So long as only a small portion 
of the earth was known to the Western nations, partial views neces- 
sarily predominated, and tropical heat and a black skin consequently 
appeared inseparable. ‘‘The Ethiopians,” said the ancient tragic 
poet, Theodectes of Phaselis, ‘are coloured by the near sun-god in 
his course, with a sooty lustre, and their hair is dried and crisped with 
the heat of his rays.” The campaigns of Alexander, which gave rise 
to so many new ideas regarding physical geography, likewise first 
excited a discussion on the problematical influence of climate on races. 
‘Families of animals and plants,” writes one of the greatest anato- 
mists of the day, Johannes Miiller, in his noble and comprehensive 
work, Physiologie des Menschen, “undergo, within certain limitations 
peculiar to the different races and species, various modifications in their 
distribution over the surface of the earth, propagating these variations 
as organic types of species. The present races of animals have been 
produced by the combined action of many different internal as well as 
external conditions, the nature of which cannot in all cases be defined, 
the most striking varieties being found in those families which are 
capable of the greatest distribution over the surface of the earth. 
The different races of mankind are forms of one sole species, by the 
union of two of whose members descendants are propagated. They 
are not different species of a genus, since in that case their hybrid 
descendants would remain unfruitful. But whether the human races 
have descended from several primitive races of men, or from one alone, 


is a question that cannot be determined from experience.’’— Cosmos, 
Vol. I., pp. 352, 353, 354. ° 


It is true that Humboldt closes the expression of his 
views on this subject with the remark, “But whether 
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the human races have descended from several primitive 
races of men, or from one alone, 7s a question that can- 
not be determined FROM EXPERIENCE.” What he means 
by this is explained in a subsequent page in a quotation 
from an unpublished work of his brother, William Von 
Humboldt, by the alleged fact that our observation 
does not extend to the origin of man; that we have no 
historic evidence to show whether the “ gregarious con- 
dition” of man was original or of subsequent occurrence ; 
that though there has been a tradition in regard to such 
an origin, yet it is to be regarded as a “myth,” since it 
lies beyond the range of human experience; that the 
solution of the question cannot be “determined from 
philological data, and yet its elucidation ought not to 
be sought from other sources.”—P. 355. The state- 
ment, however, is unequivocal, that, in his apprehen- 
sion, “powerful reasons can be advanced in support of 
the theory of the unity of the human race,” or that the 
diversities among men can be accounted for on the sup- 
position that the race is one. The Bible affirms this. 
The Bible states the origin of that race, though it is 
true that “history,” regarded as that which man has 
recorded, does not go up to that point, by affirming in 
its records that God in the beginning made one pair. 
The Bible is responsible for that statement; and the 
statement of Humboldt that there is one race, and that 
all the varieties in that race can be accounted for on 
that supposition, accords with the statement, and goes 
to confirm it. 

V. In like manner we are glad to record the testimony 
of Humboldt on what we regard as a very important 
doctrine of the Bible, the equality of the race, and the 
consequent rights of man. The doctrine of the unity 
of the race, so clearly laid down in the Bible, is a doc- 
trine which lies at the foundation of all proper notions 
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of individual and national liberty. All the ancient and 
earlier systems of tyranny were founded on the assumed 
doctrine that kings were an order of men superior to 
their subjects, and, in the earlier periods of the world, 
on the doctrine that they were the direct descendants 
of the gods, and had a right, as their vicegerents, to 
govern the races of earth. There is much in the older 
notions of royalty so carefully asserted and maintained 
by the Tudors and Stuarts of England, which, under 
the name of the “ divine right of kings,” is founded on 
the same idea. The entire system of caste among the 
Hindoos is founded on this idea. The systems of serf- 
dom and of slavery all over the world, are founded on 
the supposition that there are distinct races of men 
upon the earth, and that it is in accordance with their 
nature, and with the intention of the Creator, that one 
race shall subject another to its service. In our own 
country, the doctrine that the races of men on the 
earth have had different progenitors, has been seized on 
with avidity by the friends of slavery, and has been ad- 
vocated as far as could be done without shocking the 
moral sentiments of the nation at large, as justifying 
negro servitude, on the ground that the African is dif- 
ferent from the white man, and made essentially inferior, 
in order that he might be subjected to slavery. In fact 
and in theory, slavery always degrades man. It assumes 
that one of the races on the earth is by nature inferior 
to another, and that the superior race has a right to 
take the inferior under that kind of paternal protection 
and care implied in slavery; or, if this theory is not at 
first asserted as the ground of slavery, efforts are made, 
and too successfully made, to put the slave into such a 
condition—so to oppress him and task him,—so to cut 
him off from all, the rights of man,—so to withhold all 
means of intellectual, moral and religious culture from 
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him,—so to separate him from all such equal intercourse 
with refined social life as would tend to elevate him— 
that he shall be so degraded and debased; that he shall 
manifest such an inferiority of intellect, and evince so 
little of the man and so much of the brute, that an argu- 
ment can be plausibly made out that he %s inferior to 
the white race. 

A death-blow is struck at slavery when it is admitted 
that “‘God made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth,” (Acts xvii. 26,) and that 
all have been alike redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
and may equally become heirs of salvation. These doc- 
trines, so vital in the Bible, lie at the foundation of all 
just notions of public and private liberty. These doc- 
trines tend to overthrow all those opinions on which 
the divine right of kings was maintained, and on which 
the institutions of ancient monarchies were defended. 
These doctrines will ultimately remove slavery from 
our land and from the world. Just as far as they can 
be diffused among masters and slaves, will they keep 
before the one a sense of the deep wrong which they are 
inflicting on their brethren made equal to themselves 
by the blood that flows in their veins, and by the blood 
that was’ shed for both on the cross, and will acquaint 
the other with their rights as descended from the same 
father, and ransomed by the same grace of God. It is 
not for the interest of slave-holders, therefore, to circu- 
late the Bible among their slaves, nor is it most con- 
ducive to their own quietness of conscience to receive 
the Bible themselves. It cannot be otherwise. The 
Bible is opposed to slavery. It is not the easiest way 
to keep up the system, to refer to the Bible, or to dif- 
fuse every where the word of God. The doctrine of the 
diversity of races, advocated by Messrs. Gliddon, Mor- 
ton, and Nott, and embraced by Mr. Calhoun and the 
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politicians of his school, is consistent with slavery, and 
is the only doctrine on which the system can be de- 
fended. 

It is of inestimable moment that the rebuke of the 
world at large—the religious and the infidel world 
alike—should be made to rest on the system of southern 
slavery in our country. It is important for these rea- 
sons, to bring to bear on this system the independent 
testimony of men of science, as well as the testimony 
of the professed friends of the Bible. It is important 
that men eminent for science should speak; that 
men who command the respect of the world at large 
should give utterance to their independent senti- 
ments on the doctrines in regard to man which must 
ultimately overthrow this system of oppression and 
wrong. If the friends of slavery will not listen to 
the testimony of the prophets and the apostles in re- 
gard to the origin of the races of men upon the earth; 
if they will not give their attention to the testimony 
and the warnings of the advocates for emancipa- 
tion—regarded by them as fanaticism and priestcrafi— 
if they will not be aroused by the appeals which 
come from ecclesiastical bodies this side the waters or 
beyond the waters—affecting to regard them ‘as inter- 
meddling with that which does not pertain to their 
‘sacred’ functions; and if they will not regard the in- 
dignant remonstrances of the friends of freedom abroad, 
on the ground that they have some political motive, or 
that they have evils of equal magnitude in their own 
land, perhaps they may be led to regard the conclusions 
reached by men in the investigations of science—the 
independent conclusions to which they come on the 
great subject of the unity of the human race, and there- 
fore, on the evils and wrongs of oppression. They may 
attach little weight to the opinions of Paul or John, 
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perhaps they may attach more to the opinions of Prich- 
ard and Cuvier; they design to attach importance 
to the opinions of Gliddon and Nott; they will be 
compelled to attach weight to the opinions of men like 
Baron Humboldt. 

As expressive of the views of Humboldt on this point, 
we make a single extract from the Cosmos. It occurs 
in connexion with the reasoning by which he was led 
to the conclusion above referred to in regard to the 
unity of the human race. 


While we maintain the unity of the human species, we at the same 
time repel the depressing assumption of superior and inferior races of 
men. ‘There are nations more susceptible of cultivation, more highly 
civilized, more ennobled by mental cultivation than others, but none 
in themselves nobler than others. All are in like degree designed for 
freedom ; a freedom which, in the ruder conditions of society, belongs 
only to the individual, but which, in social states enjoying political 
institutions, appertains as a right to the whole body of the commu-. 
nity. ‘If we would indicate an idea which, throughout the whole 
course of history, has ever more and more widely extended its empire, 
or which, more than any other, testifies to the much contested and still 
more decidedly misunderstood perfectibility of the whole human race, 
it is that of establishing our common humanity—of striving to remove 
the barriers which prejudice and limited views of every kind have 
erected among men, and to treat all mankind, without reference to re- 
ligion, nation, or color, as one fraternity, one great community, fitted 
for the attainment of one object, the unrestrained development of the 
physical powers. This is the ultimate and highest aim of society, 
identical with the direction implanted by nature in the mind of man 
toward the indefinite extension of his existence. He regards the earth 
in all its limits, and the heavens as far as his eye can scan their bright 
and starry depths, as inwardly his own, given to him as the objects of 
his contemplation, and as a field for the development of his energies. 
Even the child longs to pass the hills or seas which inclose his narrow 
home; yet, when his eager steps have borne him beyond those limits, 
he pines, like the plant, for his native soil; and it is by this touching 
and beautiful attribute of man—this longing for that which is un- 
known, and this fond remembrance of that which is lost—that he is 
spared from an exclusive attachment to the present. Thus deeply 
rooted in the innermost nature of man, and even enjoined upon him 
by his highest tendencies, the recognition of the bond of humanity 
becomes one of the noblest leading principles in the history of man- 
kind.” — Cosmos, Vol. J., pp. 858, 359. 
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So also in vol. ii., p. 199, the following sentiment 
occurs. “The principle of individual and _ political 
freedom is the ineradicable conviction of the equal 
rights of one sole human race.” 


VI. From the Cosmos of Humboldt we may derive 
an illustration of what has always been regarded by 
us as a remarkable feature of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and of what we cannot but regard, though we have no 
evidence that he so regarded it, as an evidence of the 
divine origin of those Scriptures. We advert to the 
remarkable fact that, so to speak, the Scriptures in 
their description of the works of God never grow old 
or obsolete; that the language employed in the sacred 
volume in the description of the universe is language 
which can be as appropriately used by the modern as- 
tronomer in expressing Ais views of the greatness and 
grandeur of the works of creation, as it could have been 
by the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem, or as it 
was by David and Isaiah; that it requires no re-adjust- 
ment to adapt it to the purposes of modern devotion; 
and that if men were now inspired as David and Isaiah 
were, if Newton had been inspired, or if the Herschells, 
father and son, if Laplace, or Adams, or Leverrier, were 
inspired, and were, as inspired men, to give utterance 
to their conceptions of the greatness and grandeur of 
the universe in the language of poetry or devotion, they 
could not find words or images that would be more ap- 
propriate than those which actually occur in the sa- 
ered Scriptures. 

The remarks which we are now making will per- 
haps be better understood by a reference to some kin- 
dred topics for illustration. The language of poetry is 
indeed, permanent, but the language of science is 
changing, and conveys different ideas in different ages, 
according to the prevailing views of science or the pe- 
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riod of the world when it is used. The works of He- 
rodotus, of Strabo, and of Mela are of no use now as 
conveying a knowledge of the geography of the globe, 
and as geographical works they can have little more 
value than old almanacs. The astronomical language 
employed by the Egyptians and the Chaldeans conveys 
no idea in regard to the real structure of the universe, 
and cannot be adapted to the present state of knowledge 
on the subject; and the language of the Greeks in re- 
gard to cycles and epicycles, as founded on the Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy, has long since become obso- 
lete and unmeaning. The terms used by the ancients 
respecting the ‘elements’ of matter—the four grand 
divisions of air, fire, earth, and water, under which, in 
their apprehension, all nature was comprised, convey 
now no accurate information in regard to the more than 
sixty elements which in their combination make up all 
that we know of the material universe. There are no 
terms in the writings of the Greeks and the Romans 
which would convey any idea of what actually occurs 
as developed by modern chemistry, nor could they be 
adapted to that science; nor is the Natural History of 
Pliny now referred to, except as marking the progress 
which men have made, or as a source of curious infor- 
mation respecting the views which once prevailed. None 
of these works would be suitable text-books in our colleges 
and schools. The world makes progress. New sciences 
spring up unknown to former generations. New terms 
are made necessary to convey the knowledge of these new 
sciences, or to adapt the sciences once partially under- 
stood to the additional information which has been ob- 
tained. We cannot now make use of the terms once used 
by Aristotle, by Pliny, by Strabo, by Galen, by Hippo- 
crates, to convey an exact idea of the sciences which 
they cultivated, as they are now understood; and if 
VOL. ViI.—20 
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those men, so eminent in their day, were to re-appear 
on the earth, they would be strangers, in a great mea- 
sure, to the use of terms which the extension of those 
sciences which they cultivated has made necessary. In 
respect to the sciences they would be in a new world. 
Even Franklin, if he should appear again on the earth, 
would find himself in a world of new wonders. He 
would be surprised, more than we are, at the extension 
of meaning attached to the word electricity to adapt it 
to the new discoveries connected with that word, and 
would be amazed and confounded at the new world of 
wonders into which his flying the kite had introduced 
mankind. 

The fact to which we now wish particularly to ad- 
vert, is, that the language of the Bible covers all this 
ground, and never becomes too narrow to express the 
language of devotion under the highest forms of science; 
never becomes obsolete as belonging to a past age. As 
it uses no strictly technical terms when referring to the 
works of God, its expressions are adapted to all ages 
and to all lands; as it is the language of God and not 
of man, it is adapted to the largest possible development 
of the sciences in all future time. It is such language 
as we should expect to find in a book on the supposition 
that it was inspired, or that its language was dictated 
by the One Eternal Spirit that made the universe, and 
that understands the universe not as man doés at any 
one age, but as it would be understood @f the discoveries 
of man should reach a point beyond which there should 
be nothing more to be known of the works of God. 

We cannot better express these thoughts than in the 
language of Humboldt, and it was with a view to the 
extract which we now present from the Cosmos, that 
we have made these remarks. 
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It is a characteristic of the poetry of the Hebrews, that, as a reflex 
of monotheism, it always embraces the universe in its unity, comprising 
both terrestrial life and the luminous realms of space. It dwells but 
rarely on the individuality of phenomena, preferring the contemplation 
of great masses. The Hebrew poet does not depict nature as a self- 
dependent object, glorious in its individual beauty, but always as in 
relation and subjection to a higher spiritual power. Nature is to him 
a work of creation and order, the living expression of the omnipresence 
of the Divinity in the visible world. Hence the lyrical poetry of the 
Hebrews, from the very nature of its subject, is grand and solemn, 
and when it treats of the earthly condition of mankind, is full of sad 
and pensive longing. It is worthy of remark, that Hebrew poetry, 
notwithstanding its grandeur, and the lofty tone of exultation to which 
it is often elevated by the charm of music, scarcely ever loses the re- 
straint of measure, as does the poetry of India. Devoted to the pure 
contemplation of the Divinity, it remains clear and simple in the midst 
of the most figurative forms of expression, delighting in comparisons 
which recur with almost rhythmical regularity. 

As descriptions of nature, the writings of the Old Testament are a 
faithful reflection of the character of the country in which they were 
composed, of the alternations of barrenness and fruitfulness, and of 
the Alpine forests by which the land of Palestine was characterized. 
They describe in their regular succession the relations of the climate, 
the manners of this people of herdsmen, and their hereditary aversion 
to agricultural pursuits. The epic or historical narratives are marked 
by a graceful simplicity, almost more unadorned than those of Hero- 
dotus, and most true to nature; a point on which the unanimous tes- 
timony of modern travellers may be received as conclusive, owing to 
the inconsiderable changes effected in the course of ages in the man- 
ners and habits of a nomadic people. Their lyrical poetry is more 
adorned, and develops a rich and animated conception of the life of 
nature. It might almost be said that one single psalm (the 104th) 
represents the image of the whole Cosmos: ‘‘ Who coverest thyself 
with light as with a garment: who stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain: who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters: who 
maketh the clouds his chariot: who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind: who laid the foundations of the earth, that it should not be re- 
moved forever. He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 
among the hills. They give drink to every beast of the field: the 
wild asses quench their thirst. By them shall the fowls of the heaven 
have their habitation, which sing among the branches. He causeth 
the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of man: that 
he may bring forth food out of the earth; and wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man, and oil to make his face shine, and bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart. The trees of the Lord are full of sap; 
the cedars of Lebanon which he hath planted; where the birds make 
their nests: as for the stork, the fir-trees are her house.’”’. “The great 
and wide sea’’ is then described, “wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both small and great beasts. ‘There go the ships: there is 
that leviathan whom thou hast made to play therein.” The description 
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of the heavenly bodies renders this picture of nature complete: “He 
appointed the moon for seasons: the sun knoweth his going down. 
Thou makest darkness, and it is night; wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do creep forth. The young lions roar after their prey, and 
seek their meat from God. The sun ariseth, they gather themselves 
together, and lay them down in their dens. Man goeth forth unto 
his work and to his labor unto the evening.” 

We are astonished to find, in a lyrical poem of such a limited com- 
pass, the whole universe—the heavens and the earth—sketched with 
a few bold touches. The calm and toilsome labor of man, from the 
rising of the sun to the setting of the same, when his daily work is 
done, is here contrasted with the moving life of the elements of na- 
ture. This contrast and generalization in the conception of the mu- 
tual action of natural phenomena, and this retrospection of an omni- 
present invisible power, which can renew the earth or crumble it to 
dust, constitute a solemn and exalted, rather than a glowing and gen- 
tle form of poetic creation.— Cosmos, Vol. vi. pp. 57—59. 


As farther illustrations of the fact here adverted to 
in regard to the language of the Bible, we might refer 
to such places as the following:—Ps. xix. 1-16, Ixv. 
5-13; Ixxiv. 16, 17; Isa. xi. 12-28; Job xi. 7-9; 
XXxXvilil, 22-38; ix. 4-10, and particularly to a passage 
referred to by Humboldt, the whole of the thirty-seventh 
chapter of the book of Job. Our space will not allow 
us to copy these passages. But even these would be 
but specimens of what occurs every where in the Bi- 
ble. Beyond any book ever written, the Bible abounds 
with this language of universality; we may say, per- 
haps, that it is the only book ever written whose lan- 
guage is adapted to cover all that man shall ever under- 
stand of the works of God, and to convey the language 
of adoration and praise as suggested by the works of 
God in the highest stages. of science which man can 
ever reach. 

There are several other points which we had marked 
in reading the Cosmos on which we had intended to 
make some observations, but we fear that we have al- 
ready transcended all reasonable limits. We have not 
presumed to,enter into the consideration of the Cosmos 
as a pure work of science. We well know our incom- 
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petency to do this, and even if we had the requisite 
ability such a view of it would not comport with our de- 
sign in this Journal. Our standpoint in this Journal is 
a Christian standpoint altogether, and it is only in its 
bearing on religion that we have been led to notice this 
book. No one can come to an end of the study of this 
book without profound admiration for the Author— 
his learning; his industry; his comprehensive views; 
his great attainments; his power of combining in one 
vast and systematic whole, the results of so much study, 
of so many observations of nature, of a practical ac- 
quaintance with so many sciences. No one can fail to 
admire his power of description; his love of nature; his 
kind and genial spirit; his love of man; and his quali- 
fications to adorn the highest walks of life, and to draw 
around him from all ranks, a circle of friends. No one 
can fail to perceive the beauty of such expressions as 
the following—the only one of many similar expressions 
which we can now quote: “ Mere communion with na- 
ture, mere contact with the free air, exercise a soothing 
yet strengthening influence on the wearied spirit, calm 
the storm of passion, and soften the heart when shaken 
by sorrow to its utmost depths. Every where, in every 
region of the globe, in every stage of intellectual culture, 
the same sources of enjoyment are alike vouchsafed to 
man. The earnest and solemn thoughts awakened by 
a communion with nature intuitively arise from a pre- 
sentiment of the order and harmony pervading the whole 
universe, and from the contrast we draw between the 
narrow limits of our own existence and the image of 
infinity revealed on every side, whether we look up- 
ward to the starry vault of heaven, scan the far-stretch- 
ing plain before us, or seek to trace the dim horizon 
across the vast expanse of ocean.” Cosmos, vol. i. p. 25. 
No one can rise from the study of this book without 
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being overpowered by the contemplation of this won- 
derful universe, considered merely, as we fear Hum- 
boldt contemplated it, as a vast and wonderful machine 
—an array of systems and worlds adapted to perpetual 
development; furnished with amazing provisions for 
self-adjustment; and fitted for stability and perma- 
nency notwithstanding all its complicated, and ap- 
parently jarring movements. And yet no one can rise 
from the book without being pained with the convic- 
tion which presses on him every where that the mind 
so wonderfully endowed did not look beyond this; that 
the reasoning everywhere stops short of God; that the 
author seems never to have discovered in all this any 
evidence of the existence of an Infinite mind. Who 
can repress the sentiment of sorrowful emotion, that 
one so learned, so cultivated, so amiable, so honored 
among men, should have lived through a period of 
ninety years; should have traversed so many lands and 
crossed so many seas; should have had intercourse with 
so many men; should have been so familiar with the 
writings of the Ancients, (Cosmos, vol. ii. 21-82,) with 
the history of mankind as bearing on civilization, (Cos- 
mos, vol. ii. p. 119-153;) with the works of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, (Cosmos, vol. ii. 389-43,) and with the Sa- 
ered Scriptures, (Cosmos, vol. ii. 57-60,) and yet should 
never have allowed his mind to rise to the conception 
of a God,—that the question seems never to have been 
suggested to his own mind, Whence came all these won- 
ders? How sad to contemplate the end of such a man ; 
we may add, how much more complete, finished, and 
rounded would his character have been; how much 
more sublime, how much more philosophical, would the 
great work of his life—the Cosmos—have been, if he 
had connected with it the idea that there 1s A Gop. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW’S CRITICISM ON “BARNES 
ON THE ATONEMENT.”* 


A theological Review, which is understood to be the 
organ of a large and powerful Church, and which is 
conducted by one or more persons who are understood 
to be influential in that Church, lies under certain very 
special responsibilities. Among these, two occur to us 
as paramount. 

The first relates to the guidance given to its deno- 
mination concerning other Churches, and especially 
those which are closely connected with it—historically, 
doctrinally, and ecclesiastically. While the truth is 
not in any case to be sacrificed, yet so far as truth will 
allow, a kind spirit is to be fostered, and—as the Prince- 
ton Review itself has taught us, that schism is wicked 
and expressly forbidden in Scripture;—matters are to 
be so presented as to promote, if possible, a catholic 
unity. All exaggeration of the importance of peculiar 
notions is to be avoided, all exacerbating of preju- 
dices, all revivings of the odium theologicum, all mere 
catchwords of party. A dignified, manly, charitable 
spirit is to be cultivated, and by how much the people 
put their faith in theological professors and prominent 
pastors, by so much are these to be careful that the 
people obtain a fair, honest view of every subject pre- 





* As Mr. Barnes is one of the Editors of this Review, it is proper for 
his fellow Editors to remark that he has not seen the following Article, 
and will not be aware of its contents, unless he may learn them after 


it is published. 
+ Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1834, p. 520. Art., Act and Testimony. 
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sented to them in the Quarterly. How are the people 
to know the facts in regard to knotty points in divi- 
nity, and in regard to orthodoxy and heresy, if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound and the small pre- 
judices of a coterie take the place of a comprehensive 
and philosophic view of truth ? 

We make some, nay, considerable allowance for 
Princeton. We are willing to grant every thing that 
can be reasonably asked for human frailty. We are 
aware that its position was not very dignified about the 
time of the Exscinding Acts, that its objections to the 
“extra constitutional” measures of those days had to 
be given up, and that the Princeton Review was forced 
to make one of the most extraordinary and humiliating 
somersaults in the history of the Church, within a 
very short space of time indeed. We are aware that 
it is quite essential to the position of Princeton to keep 
up a grim front of orthodoxy, three tiers deep, against 
heresy, lest perchance the sceptre should pass away to 
some later school of theology. We know that the truly 
great and good man—truly great and good, though 
with some human weakness—who once taught theo- 
logy there, is no longer in his Chair in the Oratory, to 
give almost more than mortal sanctity to that spot. 
Princeton is neither positively nor relatively what it 
was. 

Yet after every allowance is made, we are compelled 
to say that the manner in which the Princeton Review 
has permitted itself to speak of Mr. Barnes, in its recent 
Article upon his work on the Atonement, is altogether 
too bad. It violates the rule of the wise man, by being 
“overmuch wicked.” There is an evident determina- 
tion to “grate harsh thunder” against heresy, and if 
no heresy can be found, it may, perhaps, answer to 
imagine it and pour out so heavy a broadside that 
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amongst the noise and smoke, people will suppose that 
something needed to be shot at, and that somebody 
has been killed, and thus the vigilance of the bat- 
tery may be unquestionable. The reader remembers 
how old Caxon—in the Antiquary—was once put in 
charge of the beacon light. Catching the glow of a 
harmless bon-fire on the heavens, he concludes, “ Any- 
way I’se fire the beacon.” And so he did, and every 
headland in Scotland blazed with bale-fires, and the 
whole nation was up in arms. Innocent as Caxon— 
in the Scottish sense of the word—may be the writer 
of this very silly Article in the Princeton Review of 
July 1859, but we cannot so acquit the Conductor of 
the Review. He is responsible before the Church for 
the poison which envenoms his pages. 

It surely is a melancholy, not to say a monstrous 
spectacle, this of the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church separated into two opposite Assemblies. Some 
three or four millions of people, of common origin, cha- 
racter and faith, who after being drilled these twenty 
years, cannot tell the difference between their brethren 
and themselves, are severed, they can hardly tell how, 
into two fragments. The most diligent inculcation of 
the difference between “Old” and “New” School, 
hardly suffices to enable them to convert their brethren 
into enemies, and it requires that every village feud 
should be nursed and every prejudice diligently fo- 
mented, lest our Presbyterian people may forget the 
whole matter and unfortunately come to love each 
other as much as ever. ‘To prevent this result, bug- 
bears of different sizes and degrees of ugliness have to 
be fashioned and placed like scarecrows in corn fields, 
at suitable distances, that the faithful may be kept in 
wholesome fear. One might think that a theological 
professor and a quarterly reviewer might find a more 
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respectable function than the encouragement of the 
manufacture of these scarecrows. 

We put it in this way, because the other hypothesis 
that the Princeton Review has really-persuaded itself 
of the truth of everything contained in this Article on 
“Barnes on the Atonement,” is too damaging to its 
perspicacity and common sense. No man could per- 
manently hold a high position in any Church, much 
less a Presbyterian Church, where metaphysical acu- 
men is at a higher premium than in any other, who 
could not distinguish more clearly than does this Article. 
It is inconceivable that any man who has read the Latin 
of Turretin, and the English of, say, John Owen, and 
understood them, should not be able if willing, to put this 
book in a clearer light than that of this Article. The 
matter is a plain and simple one. Anybody that has 
read theology ought to understand it—any one with the 
least pretensions to the character of an expert, does un- 
derstand it. Mr. Barnes is preéminently candid, his 
style, to say the least, is sufficiently clear, and yet here is 
the Princeton Review, in its thirty-first volume, manu- 
facturing Rationalism and Socinianism out of a book 
which states in a plain, common sense way, the doctrine 
of the Atonement as understood by all Christians from 
the days of the apostle Paul down to the sermons of the 
last Sabbath. What can we make out of this but a 
determination that “Old” and “New” School shall 
quarrel, that if Princeton can prevent it, Mr. Barnes 
and Dr. Hodge shall not be in the same Church, and 
that, difference or no difference, there shall be no re- 
union of the General Assemblies? 

It will be observed that the book under review is not 
polemical. The last chapter, indeed, is upon the Extent 
of the Atonement, but it has always been held at Prince- 
ton, as we know, that the question of the extent of the 
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Atonement does not touch its essence, that there is room 
for difference of opinion on this point among Calvinists. 
At least it was so held there before the division of the 
Church. The book, unless that chapter be an excep- 
tion, is not intended as an attack upon any one, and 
this renders the virulent abuse of Princeton the more 
unpardonable. 

This leads us to the second of those responsibilities, 
which seem to us to be paramount in an ecclesiastical 
quarterly. Besides all matters about which Christians 
may differ, there are certain great truths in which they 
agree. Members of all evangelical Churches, at times, 
undertake to vindicate and illustrate these truths. 
This work may be performed with more or less ability, 
but, in itself, it is everywhere understood and felt to be 
good in intention. All Christian men feel bound to 
encourage these champions of the Cross, and it is un- 
derstood everywhere to be bigotry of the narrowest sort, 
when any one cannot lay aside, even for a moment, his 
technical notions and special sectarian phases, to look 
at such a work of his brother in a comprehensive spirit. 
When a Watson writes an Apology for the faith, when 
a Paley essays Hore Pauline, when a Bunyan puts 
forth a Pilgrim’s Progress, or a Wilberforce publishes 
a: Practical View, it is everywhere granted that the 
evangelical army are not to inquire curiously what spe- 
cial banner he bears, but to rejoice in the victory over 
the common foe. 

Let us now look at the object of Mr. Barnes in this 
work. “It is no secret to you,” he writes in the dedi- 
cation to his friend, Judge Denio, “that my own mind 
was early skeptical on the whole subject of religion, 
and I may say to you now, that on no doctrine of the 
Christian faith have I found that early skepticism give 
me more embarrassment than on the doctrine of the 
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atonement. This book is the result of my best efforts 
to meet the difficulties, in this aspect of the subject, which 
have occurred to me, and which have so much per- 
plexed me.” “TI have wished,” he says, “to commend 
the great doctrine of the Christian atonement to a mind 
accustomed to contemplate the nature and the obligation 
of law.” 

We have then, in some sort, in this book, the best 
reflections of the lifetime of the author on the subject 
in which he is most deeply interested of all. And who 
is this author? Four hundred thousand volumes of 
his Commentaries alone have been sold in this country, 
and a larger number, it is believed, abroad. In all hu- 
man probability more than a million of volumes of his 
works have been paid for by those desirous of possessing 
them. Of what other American divine can this be 
said? Of how many men since the world began can it 
be truly declared that in their lifetime a million of vo- 
lumes of their works have been sold? We are to re- 
member, too, that these are not volumes of fiction like 
those, for example, of Sir Walter Scott, illuminated by 
fancy and filled with the most enticing scenes of poetry 
and of chivalry; they are didactic works, written to in- 
struct and not to amuse; treatises on the subject of re- 
ligion, to which the natural heart is adverse. 

In the “mother country,” where men surely are not 
indifferent to orthodoxy, the writings of Mr. Barnes are 
esteemed as are those of no American divine, unless it 
be Jonathan Edwards. In Presbyterian Scotland and 
Ireland these Commentaries are everywhere highly va- 
lued. A gentleman from Philadelphia, a member of 
the Episcopal Church, told one of the Editors of this 
Review that the only American works he saw.every- 
where advertised in England were Barnes’ Notes. One 
of the most distinguished Presbyterian ministers who 
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has visited this country from abroad, said, in the study 
of another of the Editors, that every Sabbath morning, 
before entering upon his exposition of the Scriptures, 
he was in the habit of reading Mr. Barnes’ Commentary 
upon the chapter to be expounded; and on being asked 
if these Notes were considered orthodox, he replied that 
he had never heard it questioned. 

Why then, should there be so strong an opposition 
to Mr. Barnes in the other branch of our Church in 
this country? Why should this latest Number of the 
Princeton Review hark on one of the smallest of its 
pack to so pertinacious and so rancorous an onslaught? 
It was surely not the fault of Albert Barnes that the 
foremost Presbyterian Church in America claimed 
him as her pastor, and separated itself from that branch 
of the Church which Princeton claims to be the only 
true successor of our common mother; it was not his 
fault that persecution well nigh worthy of the Spanish - 
Inquisition, only placed him on a higher pedestal 
before the American people; it was not his fault that 
no “Qld School” Presbyterian has ever occupied so 
lofty a position before the world; it 2s not his fault if 
the ramparts of loving brethren have so defended him 
that the attempted vengeance of disappointed envy 
has died away into some such pitiful howls of execra- 
tion as still come at intervals from the Princeton Re- 
view. 

The Atonement must be looked at as a question of 
law. Now there are in this country, perhaps, thirty 
thousand lawyers; in the world, possibly, not less than 
a hundred thousand. They are, if not the very leading 
men of mankind, certainly second to none. While in 
our mother country, physicians, engineers, inventors, 
men of learning or science or literature, scarcely rise 
above the grade of the highest commoners, from the 
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legal and ministerial professions are made peers of 
the realm, and the presiding officer of the House of 
Peers is the first lawyer of the land. The men whose 
eloquence has thrilled the heart of the world in Parlia- 
ment and in Congress have been lawyers. What else 
were Burke and Chatham and Brougham? what else 
Calhoun, and Clay, and Webster? The men who from 
the ages of the glorious republic of Greece down to the 
heroic days of our own land held the people firm to 
their resistance of tyranny, who were they but men like 
the utterer of the Philippics and 


the forest- born Demosthenes 
Whose thunders shook the Philip of the seas? 


And from the days of Alfred down even to this very 
moment, when they are the bulwark of the Christian 
Sabbath in our own city and State, to what have civi- 
lization, and freedom, and order, and right, owed more 
than to the pure ermine of an incorruptible judiciary ? 

A late distinguished Philadelphian, speaking of the 
sages of the Roman Forum, says: “In the moral appre- 
hension of these men the State was a Religion. Society 
was known to be a divine existence from which each 
drew great impulses, and to which all owed sacred reve- 
rence. Thus, legislation was their instinct; government, 
justice, and equity, their familiar reason. This valley 
became the chancery of earth’s justice; that discipline, 
that organization, that divinity in society, which con- 
trols men’s individual dealings, and moderates even be- 
tween contending nations—LAaw—has its original de- 
velopment ini this scene.”’* 

It is agreed on all hands that a vast amount of the 
finest and strongest intellect of the country is in the 





* H. B. Wallace. 
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legal profession. And few indeed of us there are, 
whose personal and family affections are not deeply in- 
terested in the well-being of lawyers. A father, a bro- 
ther, a son, a dear friend, class-mates, parishioners, neigh- 
bours, companions—we are all interested here. 

But, unhappily, the legal profession is not usually 
considered as inclined to practical religion. For some 
reason, connected in some way with the books, the 
practice, the social and political habits—in a word, the 
life of lawyers—they are not generally found in con- 
nection with the Church. It is not that they are made 
skeptical by their studies themselves, in their bearing 
upon spiritual things, as is the case sometimes with 
men of science, men of natural laws, who are always 
working among matter. The reverse seems to us the 
case. The tendency of law as such, and by its own 
internal force, is to religion. But there are circum- 
stances belonging peculiarly to them, which lead them 
away from the quiet of Christian worship, and from 
the sanctity of a pure faith. 

Mr. Barnes intended: to have studied law. “I have 
never ceased to feel” he says, “an interest in the pro- 
fession which was the object of my early thought and 
purpose, nor have I ever ceased to feel that personally, 
it would be to me the most attractive of all the callings 
of life, save that one in which I have spent my days.” 
These thoughts then seem to have lain in his mind very 
much during all the years of his ministry, and now at 
three score he brings his matured reflections, the me- 
ditations of a life-time, the learning and study of nearly 
forty years to bear upon a work which he contemplates 
as very possibly his last. 

What is the idea of this work? Might it not be pos- 
sible, Mr. Barnes thought, to turn the attention of legal 
men from the statute books of earth to the statute 
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books of heaven? Might it not be possible to enlarge 
the circle of their thoughts, until from the principles 
that regulate a city, a State, a Confederation, or the in- 
tercourse between nations, they might be led to medi- 
tate upon the Jaws of the Universe? If they have 
dwelt with interest upon the “decrees of praetors that 
are precedents for all times to come; upon the responses 
of emperors which are garnered into the oracles of ju- 
risprudence as uttered by those who are faithful to the 
hereditary divinity of their office;” if they have passed 
in review the Pandects of Justinian and the Code of a 
Napoleon; if they have mused with delight upon the 
“written reason” of a Mansfield and a Marshall, and 
verily thought that the finest power of mind and the 
sharpest acuteness of human thought have crystallized 
in the principles of their profession, then perhaps they 
might be led to consider a mightier Law which was re- 
vealed amid the blaze of Sinai, and the Code more grand 
than all other codes which fell from the lips of the Law- 
giver of lawgivers on a mountain in Judea. 

It might be thought that one reason for the failure 
of lawyers to grasp and appreciate theological truth, lies 
in the fact that it has not been presented to them pre- 
cisely in a form to impress them. Theology is beyond 
question the loftiest of the sciences, and its affinities, 
while so wide as to embrace all truth, yet are specially 
legal. The man, therefore, who is capable of loving 
scientific law, must see the grandeur and the power 
of theology, if he but studied it. All those nodose 
principles, all those wide generalizations, all those intri- 
cate evolutions of relations, which make a volume of 
Supreme Court Reports interesting to any one who can 
think, are, after all, as earth to heaven compared with 
the sublime questions of a philosophic theology. The 
adjustments of an estate or of an empire, what are they 
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to the adjustments of a universe? The life or death 
of a criminal, poised as they are upon the breath of 
skilful counsel or learned judge, what are they to the 
life or death of the immortal spirit? The pardoning 
power in governments, what is it to the Atonement of 
the Son of God? The arrangements of the business of 
a community, however large, and the checks and ba- 
lances of mighty States, what are they to the gather- 
ing together in one of angels and redeemed spirits from 
all the worlds that teem in space, and the formation of 
a Society and a State which shall be at once Universal 
and Eternal? 

Amidst it all, amidst all that even the Almighty has 
thought and planned for the universe, amidst all that 
shall be while the flight of eternity speeds on and flags 
not, amidst the high and imperial structures of the un- 
seen and ineffable state, ATONEMENT is central. He 
who understands that, has the key of the Universe. 
What think ye of Christ?—this is the one question for 
mortal man. The counsels before all worlds turned 
on this, the issues of the mighty future turn upon it. 
The priceless glories of heaven rest upon it. He is 
Wisdom, He is the Way, the Truth and the Life. Not 
to know Christ and Him crucified, is to know nothing. 

What then should this ambassador of Christ, who 
had reached a point from whence his voice could be 
everywhere heard, in addressing this choice assembly 
of cultivated and elevated mind, what should he pro- 
claim? What but that which is most intense and 
grand of all? What but the Atonement of Christ, set 
forth in legal principles, and made as it were, a manual 
for these expounders of earthly law, that therein they 
might learn, by the one grandest of all precedents, the 
central principle of the law of heaven ? 

Our readers recollect the story, so inimitably told in 
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Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry. A commissary during 
the revolutionary war had driven off some of the cattle 
of a man named Hook, to supply the sore necessities of 
the patriot soldiery, and after the peace Hook brought 
suit against him. He was defended by Henry. The 
orator drew a picture of the sufferings and the glories 
of our soldiers in the Revolution; he brought the old 
scenes of those grand times in glowing, living reality be- 
fore the large assembly ; he painted the gratulations at 
the peace, the voice of joy and patriotism that swept 
from one end of the land to the other, when, suddenly 
pausing, he asked—“ What sound jars on this outburst 
of emotion? what one voice is out of sympathy with a 
nation’s joy? It is the hoarse voice of John Hook 
crying, ‘Beef! beef! beef!” 

It is in some such position as this, that the Prince- 
ton Review has placed itself. While the Church, 
wherever this book is known, must sympathize in its 
purpose, and with the purest feelings rejoice that so 
needful a work has been accomplished by one so fitted 
for the duty, one tenuous voice is heard insisting 
on its technical objections; and one squeaking demand 
pierces our ear, that no man shall teach the Atonement 
except just as it is taught at Princeton. 

That our readers may see how small a thing can be 
which is called great, we will quote the ipsissima verba of 
the Princeton Review. This book of Mr. Barnes is said 
to be “thoroughly rationalistic.’ What does that 
mean? Anything the reader pleases, so that it is only 
bad enough. Who are the Rationalists of Germany ? 
Strauss, for instance, whose “Life of Jesus,” so called, 


is worthy of the same shelf in the library with Paine’s 
Age of Reason. Bruno Bauer is another, who has run 
the philosophy of Hegel into an anti-Christian mould. 
and given us blank infidelity as the result. The Ger- 
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man Rationalists are the divines who have formed the 
morals of the infidel Germans who have recently emi- 
grated in swarms to thiscountry, and who are now hang- 
ing like an uncertain cloud upon the skirts of our great 
cities. No filth could have been thrown, as the writer 
well knew, more likely to injure the fair fame of Mr. 
Barnes, than this word “rationalistic.” 

“We can hardly believe,” says the Princeton Review, 
“that it” —Barnes on the Atonement—“ contains truth 
enough to save the soul. A man might as well at- 
tempt to live on the husk of a cocoa-nut.”* The reader 
will remember that if a man’s religion does not lie in 
his view and feeling of the Atonement, it does not exist 
at all. The Reviewer saves the author by “rejoicing 
to believe that Mr. Barnes is a thousand times better 
than the theology of his book.”* But where does that 
put the “theology of his book?” On a level, of course, 
with Feuerbach, and Strauss, and Bruno Bauer. 

The Princeton Review says that the design of this 
book is, among other things, to “smooth down the 
Gospel so that there shall remain nothing in it too high 
for reason, nothing requiring faith.” This is all that 
that Review can make out of the sublime sentence from 
Butler's Analogy, which is the very motto and germ of the 
book: “There may be beings in the Universe whose ca- 
pacities, and knowledge, and views may be so extensive 
as that the whole Christian dispensation may to them 
appear natural, i.e., analogous and conformable to God’s 
dealings with other parts ofthis creation; as natural as 
the visible course of things appears to us.” That Mr. 
Barnes subjects Revelation to human reason is a slander. 
His view is, simply, that all truth is consistent with it- 
self, and, so far as right reason can go, Revelation is 
consistent with it. Ifa professed Revelation taught that 
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two and two make five, could we believe it? We will 
here introduce an extract from another work of Mr, 
Barnes, published so long ago as 1853, in order to show 
how ridiculous the implication of the Princeton Review 
is, that he supposes man capable of understanding the 
mysteries of God. 


We are in the very infancy of our being; we have but just opened 
our eyes upon this wonderful Universe, which in its structure 
demanded the wisdom and power and goodness of an infinite God. 
But yesterday we were at our mother’s breast. And now, forsooth, 
we wonder that we do not know all about God, and these worlds, and 
the moral government of the Most High. We complain that any- 
thing is left dark. We murmur that we do not know why he per- 
mitted sin to come into the system; why he does not check and re- 
move it altogether. We complain that he has not told us all about 
that system of government and of truth which angels contemplate 
adoring, and into which they desire still to look. We are sullen and 
silent; we refuse our gratitude; we have no songs and no thanks- 
givings, because we are not told all about the earth, and the skies— 
about the eternity past, and the eternity to come—about the infinite 
God that made and that rules over all * * * Revelation is not 
like the broad and clear sun that sheds down its rays on the spread- 
out landscape; it is like the light-house that gleams ona dark and 
stormy coast, to reveal the haven to the ocean-tossed mariner. Beyond 
the distance where it throws its beams, all is midnight.* 


Of one of Mr. Barnes’ illustrations, the Princeton 
Review says that, “it is brim full of the worst ingre- 
dients of a corrupt theology.” Mr. Barnes’ principles, 
it says again, “ irreverently tarnish and presumptuously 
impugn the wisdom and justice” of God.+ Of his enu- 
meration of the objects to be secured by the Atonement 
it says it is “defective on the great essential point of 
all.” It says that Mr. Barnes’ “would-be philosophy 
is an attempt to subordinate God himself to the Uni- 
verse—to reduce the I AM to a state of vassalage.”t 
“The doctrine,” it says, “which underlies this whole 





* Thoughts on Theology.—Pres. Quar. Review, No. VI., pp. 198- 
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theory of the Atonement is subversive of theism alto- 
gether” —that is, of course, it is atheistic, and Mr. 
Barnes is only saved from atheism by want of logic. 
After this it is easy and natural to call the doctrine of 
the book, as the Review does in the next page, “an- 
other gospel.” And just below this, on the same page, 
it is defective in another “vital” point. On page 476 
the Review states that “ having stripped the poor sinner 
of the only robe that could cover his nakedness, the 
author (Mr. Barnes) proceeds to remove from the lintel 
and door posts of the house in which he has taken 
refuge, the sacrificial blood which alone can avert the 
sword of the destroying angel.” Mr. Barnes’ arguments, 
it adds—with no great emphasis, to be sure, after 
making him out an atheist—“lead to the adoption of 
the entire Socinian system.” A little below, one of his 
arguments is stated to be “Remonstrant,” that is, Ar- 
minian. 

Nothing shows more thoroughly the animus of the 
Princeton Review than this last point. Listen to its 
shrieks. Mr. Barnes is a Rationalist!—that is, Infidel 
—He is an Atheist! /—He is a Socintan!!!—He is an 
ARMINIAN!!!! “The force of nature can no further 
go.” Princeton might bear with an Infidel, or an 
Atheist, or a Socinian, but an—Arminian! It is a de- 
scending series, and we have reached the climax. 

On p. 480, Mr. Barnes becomes,—we can hardly tell 
what. At allevents the Review says that he “attempts 
to furnish a palliation, if not an apology for sin, and to 
disparage the character, law and government of God, 
by representing them as harsh, tyrannical and severe.” 
“Mercy,” says the Review, “in this book is obtained on 
tremendous terms, by the sacrifice of God’s truth, and 
law and justice.” 

We presume our readers have heard enough of this 
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vituperation. If the readers of the Princeton Review 
like that sort of pot-a-feu in a theological quarterly, 
we have nothing to say. It is a matter of taste, about 
which there is, proverbially, no disputing. 

Dismissing this, let us try to gather from this weary 
waste of bad temper and bad language, the real ob- 
jections to the theory of Mr. Barnes. 

There are two things that Princeton insists upon as 
belonging to the true view of the Atonement. The first 
is what is usually called the vindicatory justice of God. 
Let us state the matter with entire candor. 

The question is, whether there be an attribute in the 
divine nature by which the Almighty would punish 
sin even if there were but one criminal, or whether pun- 
ishment inflicted by the divine Being is to be considered 
only of a public character, intended to prevent further 
mischief, to mark the evil of sin, and to promote the 
welfare of the universe. 

The class of divines of which Princeton in this cri- 
ticism makes itself the representative, insists very much 
on this divine attribute of vindicatory justice, and this 
reviewer goes so very far as to say that Mr. Barnes does 
not teach that the Atonement satisfies divine justice at 
all. That all this is overstrained must be obvious to 
every clear thinker. 

The essence of the matter obviously lies in this, that 
the Almighty is perfectly and inflexibly just; that He 
will in every case punish sin; and that the necessity of 
the death of Christ lies in the impossibility of pardon 
for any sinner without such satisfaction to divine jus- 
tice as will keep the law inviolate in its principle and 
its sanctions. All this Mr. Barnes fully believes and 
has repeatedly stated. The doctrine of vindicatory jus- 
tice is one of the theortes by which these facts are ex- 
plained. We may be inclined to adopt this theory, 
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but we cannot see that it is at all essential to the idea 
of the Atonement. There is no necessity of going back 
of the administrative reasons. There is no necessity 
for exact definition as to the precise quality or perfection 
of justice in the Almighty. He is always and inflexi- 
bly just. Is not this sufficient? 

But it is strange, that a man who professed to review 
this book should have overlooked the following plain 
statement, which shows that Mr. Barnes differs entirely 
from Dr. Taylor and all that school of theologians who 
deny essential demerit in sin. The following would, 
one would suppose, satisfy even the Stoic and Platonic 
theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 


Punishment is inflicted because it is righ¢ that it should be inflicted. 
It is inflicted because the offence deserves such an expression. There 
is, back of any idea of restraining others, or of reforming the offender 
himself, or of protecting the community, the feeling that it is RIGHT 
that the offender should be made to suffer; that he ouauT to be pun- 
ished; that it would be wrona if he were not punished. We may 
rejoice in the belief that incidental effects will follow from the inflic- 
tion of the punishment; but we should regard it as a violation of jus- 
tice if these views should guide the magistrate in determining the 
amount of punishment; that is, if it were » only so much as would but 
tend to reform the offender, or to deter others, or to protect the com- 
munity. We demand something more: we demand that which will 
express what the crime deserves. — Atonement, p. 194. 


John Owen would hardly desire more than this. 
But see how very different is the view of Dr. Taylor: 


These divines would do well to ask what they mean by the intrinsic 
demerit of sin. Every one who reflects at all on this subject must 
know that the ideas denoted by the terms merit and demerit, whether 
applied to a being or his acts are relative ideas. It is that relation of 
transgression to the penalty of law which renders its infliction on the 
transgression, under a merely legal system, the fit and necessary means 
of upholding the authority of the lawgiver, and of thus securing the 
public good. To talk, therefore, of the demerit of transgression as an 
evil in itself, is to talk without ideas. Plainly, sin is an evil only as 
in its nature it is related to evil consequences.—Moral Government, 
ai. 279. 


The second of these points upon which Princeton in- 
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sists, is, that the active righteousness of the Redeemer as 
well as his passive righteousness is imputed to the sin- 
ner for justification. 

The question is, whether God pardons sinners _be- 
cause of the obedience of our Saviour to the law of God 
as well as because of his enduring the substituted penalty 
of the law. The one is called by technical theology 
the active and the other the passive righteousness of 
Christ. That the Scriptures, the Confession of Faith, 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper and the opinion and 
experience of the whole Church make the latter the 
main thing is beyond all question. It is impossible, 
indeed, entirely to separate the two things. The vol- 
untary enduring of penalty is itself obedience, and a 
perfectly holy being could not be “ made under the law” 
without obedience to it. But as our Saviour did not 
need to obey for his own sake, his obedience as well as 
his suffering is for us. This is admitted on all hands, and 
then the controversy is narrowed to the inquiry, How 
is the obedience of Christ made available for us? Here 
comes in that word imputation (a perpetual crux.) It 
will be seen by the following extract just what Mr. 
Barnes means by it, and the same extract will show 
that he includes the active righteousness of the Saviour, 
though, as is the case with almost every one else, the 
grand idea of the sufferings of the Redeemer over- 
shadows the former : 


This is, if I understand it, the true doctrine of “imputation ;” 
not that there is any transfer of moral character from us to the Re- 
deemer, or from him to us, and not that God literally “reckons” 
or imputes our sins to him as his, or his righteousness to us as ours, 
but that his work may be estimated as performed in the place and 
on the account of sinful men, and that in virtue of that we may be 
regarded and treated as if it had been performed by ourselves. 
On that account we may be justified and saved; for he has done 
more to honor the law than we should have done by our own obe- 
dience ; he has done more to show the evil of a violation of law by 
his voluntary sufferings than we should have done if the penalty 
had been inflicted on us. 
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“The distinction between the active and passive 
righteousness of our Saviour was not made until after the 
death of Calvin, and Professor Hill, of St. Andrew’s, re- 
garded the distinction as unnecessary, if not improper.” 
“ The sufferings of the Redeemer could not have availed 
to the sinner’s forgiveness, unless he had obeyed the law 
perfectly; nor could his obedience, irrespective of his 
sufferings, have resulted in the bestowment of the re- 
wards of heaven. But his obedience and sufferings 
united are effectual in providing a way by which God 
can acquit from punishment, and confer a title to eter- 
nal life.” * 

Here we see that the reviewer condemns Mr. Barnes 
for rejecting a “vital” point in the Atonement, when 
that point was never made by Calvin; when Dr. Hill, 
a standard Scottish Presbyterian writer, objects to it; 
when the distinction is not clear in itself, and when 
Mr. Barnes agrees to what seems to be meant by it. 
Never was so great a clamor raised about so small a 
suspicion of heresy. 

In forming an estimate of Mr. Barnes’ work two 
things are to be considered, neither of which seems to 
be within the range of this reviewer’s mind. The first, 
we may introduce by a remark of Coleridge in a simi- 
lar case: “I wonder if these gentlemen ever heard the 
word idiosyncrasy.” Mr. Barnes is a man eminently 
original. He takes things at first hand. He cares so 
little for authority, that it is something marvellous. 
His passion is for simple truth. He carries this so far 
that he never seems to have gathered his philosophy 
and theology into a system. He seems to have left 
that to the nature of things. If all its parts be true, 
he feels that they will unite somewhere; what is true 





* Dr. Boyd in Presb. Quar. Review, No. XI. ‘Old and New The- 
ology.” ° 
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in detail, must be true, somehow, as a whole. Cha- 
racteristically, therefore, he is ethical rather than or- 
ganic. He desires to know the truth, and the truth 
will make him free. He has a high and almost auda- 
cious passion for freedom. He clears off the old mosses 
from truth, and he knocks off the old shackles from 
men’s limbs. He is compact of intelligence, rather than 
emotion. He is analytic, more than esthetic. He is 
practical, more than theoretical. He is Aristotelian, 
rather than Platonic. 

Now it is very clear to us, however it may be to the 
Princeton Review, that such a man will hold the Cal- 
_ vinistic system in his mind after quite another fashion 
from some of the rest of us. Suppose we admit that 
his mind is of Puritan, and not Scotch-Irish build; sup- 
pose that we admit that while very great in its sphere, 
it is not the special sphere of Coleridge, or of Cudworth, 
or John Howe; suppose we grant that we tremble some- 
times at the perilous daring that leads this explorer to 
plant his foot upon the dizzy edge of precipices of danger, 
and that leads that adventurous hand to put its scalpel 
near to the very heart of Christianity itself. What 
then? Has he any fears? None. What does he 
trust in? In truth. In the scorn of a lie. God is 
truth, His revelation is truth. His world is truth. 
His providence is truth. His Church, as he made it, is 
truth. Man, as he made him, is truth; and all truth 
is consistent with itself. ‘I have found a truth,” he 
says, “1 will utter it.” “But men will call you heretic.” 
“No matter.” “They will shriek, and howl, and exe- 
erate.” “No matter. Iwill utter it. Iwas made for 
this. God will take care of it if it be true, and if it be 
not true, let it perish.” 

Some of our ministers and people, we doubt not, pre- 
fer a theology less objective than that of Mr. Barnes— 
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a theology, as it regards both the Divine Being and 
ourselves, pervaded with a more intense personality. 
It would state itself in some such way as this:—The- 
ology begins in the union of our Lord with his people. 
God is our father and the father of our Redeemer. He 
is infinitely just, wise, and powerful ; but he is infinitely 
good, also. He loves the right, because it is right, and 
he is angry with the sinner and hates his pollution, be- 
cause sin, in itself, is hateful and degrading. It makes 
men miserable, too, but this is only an incident of its 
degradation. Lvery thing good springs from God, and 
all tends to God. His decrees are beyond all worlds. 
He planned mainly to save his children whom he loved . 
with an everlasting love. It is glorious that he holds 
the universe in the hollow of his hand. All theology 
flows from the power, wisdom, and love of God, and all 
creatures are as motes in the infinite sunbeam, and 
therefore is their glory and their joy. Infinite love 
produced the Atonement, and infinite love carried it 
forward on the earth, and will carry on its results forever 
inheaven. The Church is an organic whole. It binds 
the holy as with a gigantic zone of power and love em- 
bracing the universe. This living, breathing, union 
power and love penetrates through the Church univer- 
sal. The Christian serves Christ because he loves 
him, and his honor binds him to the Church and his 
Captain. . Christ is the union-bond of heaven and earth, 
and all the holy and ransomed families of the universe 
are one inhim. The Holy Spirit palpitates a loving 
power through this holy universe. Of course, God 
having begun in infinite generosity to save us, will not 
leave his beloved ones to perish. They are deeply de- 
praved as a race, by virtue of their connexion with 
their depraved head, but they are made pure and child- 
like by their connexion with the second Adam. Those 
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who are so mad and so silly as to refuse to belong to 
this blessed brotherhood must necessarily be swept 
away as the chaff on the threshing-floor. We came 
from God; we learn here the evil of sin, and the glory 
of spiritual obedience; we come to God in Christ and 
are taken back to his infinite affections. The whole 
transaction is infinitely magnanimous. God’s goodness 
is utter, and so is our depravity, but in Christ we are 
made magnanimous and serve God as he saves us. 
His generosity is utter, so is our consecration. We 
are not perfect here, of course, but have the germ of 
perfection implanted in our regeneration. The blood 
_ of Christ is all in all. We keep ever near the Cross. 
We only live when Christ lives in us. 

But every one cannot so theologize. There are those 
—especially is this true of some Scottish theologians— 
to whom this method is vague and somewhat poetical, 
fanciful, and mystical. They prefer more didactic 
forms. These seem to them more solid and reliable. 
To others, these dogmas may be “as dry as the re- 
mainder biscuit after a voyage.” But as the night- 
blooming cereus bursts forth in splendor and perfume 
from the driest and most unsightly stalk, opening only 
in the darkness, so to them the glory and sweetness of 
religion only manifests itself from these didactic meta- 
physical propositions, and amid the apparent gloom of 
stern decree and awful reprobation. 

Why then, in a world of infinite variety, demand that 
minds should be run, like so many round bullets, in one 
mould? Why insist upon a dull monotony of intellect? 
Why demand that theology shall be forever chained— 
like the old Bible, before Luther—to the chair of one soli- 
tary professor? Mr. Barnes does not like the word im- 
putation ; he thinks it interferes with the exact truth of 
things. Very well. Let him put what seems to us this 
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identical doctrine of imputation, as to all that is import- 
ant in it, in hisown way. Luther, on the other hand, 
could not conceive of Atonement without almost a 
fusion between the Redeemer and the redeemed. “And 
this,” says the great Reformer, “no doubt all the pro- 
phets did foresee in spirit—that Christ should become 
the greatest transgressor, murderer, adulterer, thief, re- 
bel, blasphemer, that ever was or could be in the world. 
Not that he himself committed these sins, but for that 
he received them, being committed or done of us, laid 
them upon his own body, that he might make satisfac- 
tion for them with his own blood. If it be not absurd 
to confess and believe that Christ was crucified between - 
two thieves, then it is not absurd to say that he was 
accursed, and of all sinners the greatest.” This lan- 
guage does not affect us as it does Mr. Barnes. He 
shudders at it as almost blasphemous. It does not suit 
his idiosyncrasy. But certainly Paul felt very much in 
the same way when he says, “ We are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” He says we are 
crucified with Christ, we died with him, we are buried 
with him, and are risen with him. He says we are 
rooted in him, grounded in him, that Christ is in us, 
that he (Paul) longed for his brethren in the bowels of 
Jesus Christ. He declares that we are dead and our 
life is hid with Christ. “For me to live,” he says, “¢s 
Christ.” 

These were men of prodigious feeling—their hearts 
rose and fell like the waves of the ocean: 


The ebbs and flows of their single minds, 
Were tides to the rest of mankind. 


Thank God for them. One sun pours his living 
splendor over the world, but ten thousand mountain 
peaks, and placid lakes, and broad rivers, and sparkling 
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rivulets, and ocean waves, and city windows, and vil- 
lage spires, and hearts of men and maidens, reflect back 
these beams, each in its own way, and all beautifully. 

That Albert Barnes believes and teaches the essence 
of the Atonement, we have not the faintest doubt. The 
doctrine of vicarious substitution runs through his 
entire conception of it. In his mind it is no mere ex- 
hibition of apparent justice for effect, no mere “altar 
form” of Christianity. It is the most solemn and awful 
transaction in the history of the world; a transaction 
fearfully real, and the weal or wo of a man, not his rela- 
tion only, but his character depends on it. By receiving 
and resting on Christ alone for salvation, he places him- 
self in harmony with God and his law, and thus only. 
To say that Mr. Barnes does not teach a real satisfaction 
to the justice of God in the Atonement, is merely and 
simply untrue. 

The other thing which we spoke of as needing con- 
sideration, is the special form of this book. It is not 
precisely a treatise on the Atonement. It is a view 
of it from a special position, and for a specific pur- 
pose. The motto indicates, that so far as created mind 
can reach it, there is in it an eminent reasonableness, 
and Mr. Barnes cannot live without a rationale in 
every thing. His object therefore is to go as far as his 
mind could go in showing the rationale of the Atone- 
ment. Receiving it on the faith of God’s teaching, he 
would understand, as far as in him lay, what the Om- 
niscient means by it. This he would do in its relations 
to law, and for the especial use of legal men. 

The book, with Mr. Barnes, next to the Bible, is But- 
ler’s Analogy. It suits his special cast and habitude 
of mind. It advances cautiously from the known to 
the unknown. It takes nothing for granted. It plants 
its foot firmly on a fact, and states a probability only 
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as such. It carries the war into the enemy’s country. 
The objections to a revealed’ truth appear triumphant 
to the infidel. But Butler shows that the very same 
objections lie against an obvious fact, and the infidel can- 
not choose but look silly. It buttresses up the Word of 
God by a wonderful power of human reason; it leaves 
the objector to Revelation no philosopher, and every 
probability that moves to action in the mundane sphere, 
moves also to action in the Christian sphere as the hea- 
venly. There is a most singular satisfaction and com- 
pleteness in Butler. 

It is on this general scheme that this work on the 
Atonement is constructed. It states fairly the objec- 


tions of the legal mind to the doctrine; it shows, how- ” 


ever, that human governments are embarrassed for want 
of an Atonement; it shows the objects to be secured by 
one. It then presents the probabilities that an Atone- 
ment would be granted in the divine government; that 
it is necessary; what its real nature is, and finally, 
what the Bible actually declares upon the subject. Mr. 
Barnes’ favorite doctrine of the general Atonement then 
comes in, rather by way of appendix. 

That all Christian men would have hailed the ap- 
pearance of this ingenious and interesting volume was 
to have been expected; and that all would have 
hastened to place it in the hands of their legal friends, 
so that they might turn their attention to this most 
vital of all subjects. 

But “they never pardon that have done the wrong.” 
The attempt to cast Mr. Barnes out of the Presby- 
terian Church, with five hundred of his ministerial 
brethren, and sixty thousand Christian men, is felt to 
be so atrocious, that he, selected as a scape-goat, must 
be made infamous to justify the wrong of those who 
attempted that abominable transaction. We had hoped 
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that time had in some degree softened the acrimony of 
those times. Twenty-two years have rolled away 
since those Saint Bartholomew Exscinding Acts were 
passed—almost a generation. The heads of exscinders 
and exscinded are growing gray, and many sleep in 
the dust. Might not some green moss be now allowed 
to grow around that fearful ruin? Might there not be 
a beginning. of some natural arch*of climbing ivy and 
bright creepers to bridge over that black and yawning 
chasm? Might not some gentle charities, some blos- 
somings from our common faith, and hope and love, 
begin to show themselves? Might we not begin to feel, 
that though differing, we are brethren? 

We hesitate not to say that this Article in the Prince- 
ton Review is atrocious. If we loved the man whom it 
is here attempted to cover with obloquy, a thousand 
times less than we do, we would not be silent while he 
is so slandered in a journal which has a reputation for 
decency, for learning, and for weight among our Pres- 
byterian brethren. We proclaim its charges to be false 
before the Church and the world. 

The attempt has been made with all the power that 
resided in them severally, to partition out our Church 
between three kingdoms of our brethren. It was an 
intended repetition of the dismemberment of Poland, 
and was a fit sequel to the Acts of Excision, to finish by 
craft what was begun by violence. The failure is so 
signal, that each of the three powers has gone away 
growling from its prey. They cannot retire quietly, 
but as their artillery has produced no effect upon our 
ranks, and their intrigues are just as powerless, they 
are finding safety-valves in abuse. Princeton holds 
us up to mankind as unsound in theology; the Inde- 
pendent as unsound in church government; and the 
United Southern Synod as unsound in—practical mo- 
rals. 
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When the Roman ambassador was sent to some na- 
tion that was bent on giving trouble, he bore in his 
hand a spear; he offered fair terms of peace and amity; 
but when the nation, overrating its power, insisted 
upon pursuing its irritating course, he threw his spear 
against the opposite wall and defied them, in the name 
of imperial Rome. We say to this Exscinding Church 
that this style of venomous abuse must cease, and as we 
say it, we speak not in our own name alone; but as 
our hasta quivers in the walls of Princeton, a million of 
Christian people stand by us and sternly demand—Ir 
MUST CEASE. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE: Viewed in Connection with the entire 


scheme of the Divine Dispensations. By Patrick Fairbairn, D. D., Professor 

of Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. From the third Edinburgh edi- 

tion. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien, 1859, pp. 399, 452. 

We feel a very great responsibility while giving an opinion upon 
books, a responsibility which we can hardly imagine to be felt by some 
editors. It seems to be the custom of many of them to glance at the 
preface, turn over a dozen pages, and give an opinion as eulogistic 
and as non-committal as possible. We are quite aware that it is im- 

ssible for editors to read every word of the books sent to them; nor 
Is this necessary. We know that great facility is acquired by prac- 
tice, not only in noticing books, but in ascertaining their contents. 
What we insist upon is a fair and honest examination of a book before 
an opinion is given, and this, we are quite sure, it often fails to ob- 
tain. Let the reader think of it. An author has given years, per- 
haps, to the study of a subject; he has written hundreds of pages; he 
has had his work printed; hundreds or thousands of people wish to 
know what its value or want of value is. They turn toa periodical in 
which they have confidence, and the editor, being, or imagining him- 
self to be, in a hurry, does his best to “darken counsel by words with- 
out Secmledan,”” . ie really has no opinion about the work, because 


he has not- examined enough to form an opinion. He writes some 
“generality” as “sounding and glittering” as possible, and puts the 
book on his shelf, forgetting all about it in half an hour. His unfor- 
tunate victim of a subscriber buys a quantity of worthless common- 
place, or loses the opportunity of buying a book of standard value. 


VOL. Vil.—22 
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We do not know that we are too severe in calling such editing un- 
principled. 

Our readers have all heard of Fairbairn’s Typology, but many of 
them may not have a distinct idea of it. It is a large work, as will be 
observed from the number of pages—850. The whole subject of the 
types of the Old Testament is gone into, very elaborately, and the au- 
thor appears to have had access to the later as well as the earlier au- 
thorities. He seems to have carefully examined the recent German 
authors on his subject. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s works are mainly compilations carefully wrought 
from the materials of learned men. Upon these materials, however, 
he gives his opinion at length. They are judiciously selected, and 
from many sources. His work is sufficiently long and elaborate. 

The reader is aware that the subject is by no means an easy one, 
and that it is one especially in which fancy is in danger of running 
riot. In the main, we are happy to say that we think Dr. Fairbairn 
judicious, though we do not think him uniformly so. We are aware 
that it is hardly fair to point out here and there an imperfection, when 
there are multitudes of errors avoided. As, however, there isa dis- 
position to make Dr. Fairbairn’s work a standard, we must say that it 
needs to be guarded in some places. For example, the exposition of the 
passage in Isaiah, “ Behold a virgin shall conceive, &c.,’’ we think 
quite wrong. The author is so careful to avoid fancies in regard to 


- the double sense of prophecy, that he falls in this place into an oppo- 


site extreme. Another point wherein the Professor seems to us to 
err, is in identifying the seraphim with the cherubim, a position, as 
we think, quite unwarranted, and his view of the cherubim is, to say 
the least, quite doubtful. He remarks: ‘‘The cherubim were in their 
very nature and design, artificial and temporary forms of being. 
They were set up for representations to the eye of faith of earth’s 
living creature-hood, and more especially of its rational and immor- 
tal, though fallen head, with reference to the better hopes and destiny 
in prospect.” Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia comes much nearer to our 
opinion: “ Acknowledging the Cherubim to be real existences, do we 
now ask, to what class of beings they belong? It is perfectly clear, that 
they are superterrestrial creatures, and that in the scale of creation, 
they belong to an eminent, perhaps, the very highest grade. The 
Cherubim are not angels—angel is not the name of a class, but of a 
species of superterrestrial spirits—but they are of the same class of 
holy, God-seeing creatures, with the angels.” 


II. HISTORY OF THE OLD COVENANT, from the German of J. H. Kurtz, 
D. D., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Vol. I. Translated, annotated and 
prefaced by a condensed Abstract of Kurtz’s ‘Bible and Astronomy.” By the 
Rev. Atrrep Epversuerm, Pu. D., author of “ History of the Jewish Nation ;” 
translator of ‘‘Chalybiius’ Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy,” 
&c. Vol. II. Translated by James Martin, B. A., Nottingham. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co., 1859, pp. 880, 429. 


Our readers are probably aware of the character of “Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library.” It includes a variety of the best modern di- 
vinity, especially in the departments of hermeneutics and criticism. 
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The Messrs. Clark have recently added to their stock of books, the 
complete edition of Calvin, formerly belonging to the Calvin Transla- 
tion Society, including the Letters. 

This is, by far, the most interesting work of Dr. Kurtz that we 
have examined. ur readers will remember that we have noticed two 
works by the same author: “The Sacred History,” translated by Dr. 
Scheeffer, and the “Bible and Astronomy,” translated by Mr. Simon- 
ton of Harrisburg. The present work contains, as the title-page shows, 
“a condensed abstract” of the ‘‘ Bible and Astronomy,” in which the 
585 pages of the original is brought into 130 in the translation. 

Dr. Scheeffer remarks in his preface to the ‘Sacred History,” that 
“Dr. Kurtz is now engaged in preparing a large work, entitled The 
History of the Old Covenant, and which is designed to be a commen- 
tary on the present work. It furnishes the authorities by which the 
writer's statements are confirmed, and abounds in theological and his- 
torical materials of unusual value; several years must, however, elapse 
before the author can complete the whole work.” 

These two volumes are a portion of this history, but they do not 
complete it; a third is to appear during the present year. These 
volumes have not been re-published in America. They are imported 
by our active Philadelphia booksellers, Messrs. Smith, English & Co. 

Dr. Scheeffer rightly characterizes this work; “It abounds in the- 
ological and historical materials of unusual value.” A mass of opinions 
of German writers, more or less learned, are brought to view on al- 
most every point that can be raised in regard to the Old Testament 
and its connections,—Tuch, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, Hofmann, Ewald, 
De Wette, Bunsen, Winer, Drechsler, V. Bohlen, Baumgarten, Hiiver- 
nick, Lengerke, Meier, Hitzig, &c., &c. The ancient authors are care- 
fully examined, and every thing, indeed, which throws light upon the 
matter. The volumes are therefore quite readable. Wedo not value 
Dr. Kurtz’s judgment as highly as his learning, but opinions and au- 
thorities are so fully stated, that the reader can make up his own judg- 
ment. This work has given us a much higher opinion of Dr. Kurtz 
than we formerly entertained. The University of Dorpat, where he is 
professor, is in Livonia, and belongs to Russia. It is on the Embach, 


on the road between Riga and St. Petersburg. “The University was - 


founded by Gustavus Adolphus and re-established by Paul I. It has 
80 professors and 574 students. It is the chief school for the Pro- 
testant clergy in Russia, and the Reformed Synod of Wilna send their 
students to Dorpat.” 


Ill. THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING.—Hints for the Pulpit, the Se- 
nate and the Bar. By M. Bavraty, Vicar General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne, &c., &c. With additions by a Member of the New York Bar. New 
York: Harpers. 1859. 

An admirable, much-needed book ; one specially adapted to the wants 
of public men in ourcountry. To ministers whose duties so frequently 
demand instant readiness of speech on almost all subjects it is espe- 
cially valuable; and not the less because the author, himself a preacher, 
writes in this department con amore. This is not one of those dry, 
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difficult treatises on elocution and rhetoric which wade through infi- 
nite obstacles towards the attainment of fluent and pertinent speech. 
It is rather a pleasing essay, full of brilliant thoughts, beautifully 
and philosophically expressed—at least, in the original tongue of the 
author. The plan of the work is thus given by Professor Bautain: 

“Tt is not proposed to treat of the art of writing, nor, consequently, 
of reciting or properly delivering a discourse elaborated at leisure and 
learned by heart; our subject is confined to narrower limits, viz.: to 
the art of speaking well and suitably in a given situation, whether in 
a Christian pulpit, or in the professorial chair, at the bar, or in de- 
liberative assemblies. We shall, therefore, confine our attention solely 
to a discourse, neither written nor learned by heart, but improvised ; 
necessarily composed by the orator on the very moment of delivery 
without any preparation or previous combination of phrases.” 

And on this basis M. Bautain has written an eloquent little book, 
full of admirable rules and suggestions. We wish that space would 
allow us more fully to enter on his system. But we cannot refrain 
from adverting to the execrable manner in which the work has been 
translated. We have seldom seen a translation so full of grammatical 
errors; or which showed so little comprehension of the French idiom. 
This is a pity, as the publisher has spared no pains to make it typo- 
graphically neat. We hope to see another and better translation pub- 
lished, and we may add, without the commonplace “additions by a 
Member of the New York Bar,” which consist of a quantity of pla- 
giarized, worn-out rules of logic, order and debate. A proper transla- 
tion we could recommend to every school and college, as well as to 
every public man in America. 


Iv. THE LIFE OF GENERAL HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C. B. By J. T. 
Headley, author of ‘‘Napoleon and his Marshals,” ‘‘ Washington and his 
Generals,” &c. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner, 1859, pp. 375. 
We need not tell our readers that they will find it very difficult 

to lay down this book before it is finished. It is a wonderful 

romance in real life. 
At nineteen, Havelock began to study law with the celebrated 
Chitty, with Talfourd for a fellow clerk. His brother William, 

- however, was an officer in the army, in which he afterwards rose to 

be a Colonel, and procured for Henry a commission as lieutenant in 

a rifle brigade. It was eight years, however, before he was able to 

secure active service. Being transferred to the 13th light infantry, 

he sailed for India in January, 1823. It was in this voyage that, 
through the influence of Lieutenant Gardner, of his own regiment, 

Havelock believed that he became a true Christian. In the same 

vessel went also the celebrated General Sale, then a major. The 

next year he joined the expedition against the Burman Empire, led 
by Sir Archibald Campbell, with the appointment of Deputy As- 
sistant Adjutant General. This was the war described so graphi- 
cally by Dr. and Mrs. Judson, in which they suffered so severely, 
and in which Mrs. Judson bore herself so heroically. Sale was in 
this expedition, and showed his usual heroic courage. The troops 
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suffered dreadfully from disease. The British were victorious; and 
when terms of peace were obtained, Havelock was one of three 
persons selected to bear presents to the king. 

Havelock began with his first landing in India to give religious 
instruction to his men. It was at Rangoon that the interesting 
incident occurred of their worshipping in the heathen temple, 
lighted by lamps placed in the laps of the idols ranged around the 
room. The story of the Commander saying, in an emergency, 
“Call out Havelock and his saints. They are never drunk, and 
he is always ready,” Mr. Headley refers to this campaign, though 
others attribute it to Sir Hugh Gough and a later period. 

Havelock married the daughter of Dr. Marshman; (Mr. Headley 
calls him Marsham—can he be right ?) and soon after was immersed, 
and became a zealous Baptist. He subsequently preached, and per- 
formed the rite of baptism. It was in reference to this that the 
commander-in-chief, when officers complained of Havelock, said: 
“Tell Colonel Havelock, with my compliments, that I wish he 
would baptize the whole army.” 

From 1826 to 1838, no active service presented itself. In 1834, 
having devoted himself to the study of the native language, he was 
appointed interpreter to his regiment. In 1835 he was made Ad- 
jutant of the regiment under Colonel Sale, who became very much 
attached to him. A strenuous effort was made to induce the 
Governor General, Lord Bentinck, not to make this appointment. 
Great influence was used on both sides. His opponents insisted 
that he was a fanatic. Lord Bentinck finally ordered a return to 
be made cf the offences committed in every company of the regi- 
ment. The result was that he appointed Havelock. ‘It seems,” 
said he, “the complaint is that his men are Baptists. I wish the 
whole regiment were such Baptists.” When asked afterwards how 
he came to make the appointment of such a fanatic, he replied, 
“ Because he was the filtest man for the place.” 

The bungalow where Havelock’s wife and children were staying, 
at a distance from him, being consumed, and his youngest child 
burned, the soldiers of the regiment begged to give him each one 
month’s pay. This he, of course, refused, but with enviable feelings. 

Havelock was, in 1838, made a captain, and ordered to join the 
Affghanistan expedition, placed at first under command of Sir 
Henry Fane. Colonel Sale was ordered to the command of a bri- 
gade, and nominated Havelock as his brigade-major. Sir Henry, 
however, probably influenced by the same statements made to Lord 
Bentinck, but which he did not meet in the same noble manner, re- 
fused to make the appointment. Soon after, Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ton, who had served with Havelock in Ava, learning his disappoint- 
ment, secured him as his second aid-de-camp. 

Meanwhile, circumstances causing a reduction in the force, Sir 
Henry Fane returned home; and General Cotton first, and after- 
wards Sir John Keane, took command. Havelock soon after was 
engaged in the storming of Ghuznee. 
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After the army reached Cabool, Sir John Keane resigned the 
command of the troops to General Cotton; but the commander-in- 
chief of Bengal leaving at the same time, General Cotton, next in 
command to him, returned to India to take that post. He took 
Havelock with him. The unfortunate Lord Elphinstone was then 
appointed to the command in Affghanistan, and Havelock was 
ordered back with him, though not upon the staff. He was, how- 
ever, made interpreter to Elphinstone. 

Meanwhile, Dost Mohammed, who headed the opposition to the 
English, appearing towards Jellalabad, Sale was sent against him. 
Havelock was much dissatisfied with things at Cabool, and asked 
permission to join Sale, which was granted. It is here that the 
only enthusiastic thing—using the word in its strict, that is, bad 
theological sense—in the whole career of Havelock, appears. Mr. 
Headley relates, that, greatly oppressed with the state of things at 
Cabool, he decided the question of his own duty by what was 
equivalent to the Sortes Virgiliane in a casual opening of the 
Bible, Mr. Headley seems, very strangely, to consider this as cor- 
rect guidance for a Christian man. It seems plain to us that 
Havelock saw the ruin that he could not avert, and sheltered him- 
self in time. 

The terrible consequences of Elphinstone’s incapacity are well 
narrated. Havelock continued with Sale at Jellalabad, and it was 
through his influence that the garrison was not surrendered. They 
were relieved at length by General Pollock, and marched on Cabool. 
Havelock was made a major, and received the order of Companion 
of the Bath. 

He was next engaged in the campaign of the Sutlej, against the 
Sikhs, where he was in several battles, having three horses shot 
under him. In this campaign his friends Sale and Broadfoot were 
killed. Sir Hugh Gough was in perenne In 1850 he visited 
England for the first and last time. 

In 1854 he was appointed quishadcnniion general, and the next 
year, through Lord Hardinge’s influence, adjutant-general. In 
1857 he joined General Outram in the expedition against Persia, 
in command of a division. Returning from this, he received news 
of the outbreak in India. His career there is so recent that the 
world is full of it. His age was 63. 

The story is well told, though it is well known that Mr. Headley 
is rather fond of certain phrases about battles; ‘withering fire,” 
“storms of lead,” &c. There is an apologetic tone in regard to 
the religion of Havelock, which would have incensed the old hero. 
His biographer ought to glory in his religion as the chief thing. 
His military renown ought only to illustrate his noble piety. Still, 
the work is very interesting, and even amusing; though a thorough 
biography should be written, with complete materials, on a better 
theory, of the grand old Christian. 
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Vy. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789, AS VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS. By J. 8. C. Abbott. With one hun- 
dred engravings. New York: Harpers, 1859, pp. 439. 

Mr. Abbott does not seem capable of a calm and impartial view 
of any thing; he has the very nature of a partisan. His view of 
Napoleon is so palpably exaggerated, that it has thrown discredit 
upon all his writings. But this characteristic, in this work on the 
French Revolution, stands truth in stead. Sometimes we can only 
cure one exaggeration by another. 

The history of the French Revolution has been shamefully writ- 
ten. The enemies of France and of freedom have abused the mind 
of the world with caricatures. Placing in the fore-front the worst 
atrocities of the Reign of Terror, they have frightened women and 
children and multitudes of men with them. Carlyle began the 
good work of beating back this insane impulse for despotism and 
against liberty. We are glad that Mr. Abbott has even gone to 
extremes in setting before the public the view which it ought to 
take. He makes Danton and Robespierre conceivable. Instead 
of the Revolution as a mere shriek of horror—a mere satur- 
nalia of fiends—he traces its principles. Beginning with the orgies 
of the old monarchy, and the reign of prostitutes which lasted 
fifty years, and allowing us to see the glories of the insolence of ty- 
ranny, and the time when twenty-five millions were the mere beasts 
of burden and instruments of debauchery for the noblesse, he leads 
us on to the inevitable retribution. He shows, too, that the general 
course of the Revolution was a just one, and the reasons for the 
failure to constitute a good government; and while he greatly ex- 
aggerates the virtue of Napoleon and the good results.of his sys- 
tem, yet he enables us to see that France has gained immeasurably 
by the Revolution. The end is not yet in France, but we agree 
with him that any thing is better than the Bourbons, that the Reign 
of Terror was better than the Regency, and Mirabeau, Danton and 
Robespierre better than Pompadour, Du Barry and the parc au 
cerfs. 

Dessault offended Richelieu, and lay in the Bastile sixty-one 
years. The wall was forty feet thick at the base and ten feet at 
the top. A gentleman named Lutude offended Pompadour, and 
lay in the Bastile thirty-five years, in a loathsome, slimy dungeon. 
A young man, for writing a satirical Latin poem, was immured in 
those accursed walls for thirty-one years. Twenty-five hundred 
lettres de cachet were issued annually in the reign of Louis XV. 
Blanks were issued to the court favourites. M. Florentin alone 
gave away fifty thousand. Any man might be seized in a moment, 
without a crime, and flung into one of those filpy dungeons. It is 
the deliberate opinion of Carlyle, that the twenty-five millions of 
France never suffered less than in the French Revolution. 

This book will do good; it is the French Revolution from our 
proper American position. Thank God for our Republic! it is 
clarifying the vision of mankind. 
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VI. THE HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, CALLED METHODISM: Considered in its different 
denominational forms, and its relations to British and American Protestant- 
ism. By Anew Stevens, LL.D. Volume II. From the death of Whitefield 
to the death of Wesley. New York: Carlton & Porter. Philadelphia: For 
sale by Perkinpine & Higgins, 1859, pp. 520. 

The second volume of Dr. Stevens’ work is to the full as inte- 
resting as the first. We regret that our narrow limits absolutely 
forbid any extended notice of it. We have read it all carefully, 
and have enough material for an Article. The faults and excel- 
lences both spring from Dr. Stevens’ passion for Methodism, which 
is evidently beyond all words. There is, hence, considerable pro- 
lixity and repetition; the author lingers fondly upon his work, and 
never wearies of John Wesley, while his readers do at times. 

This overweening passion for Methodism leads Dr. Stevens to a 
fault which we can perhaps illustrate by a story which one of our 
Associates tells about a horse. ‘Has this horse the scratches?” 
inquired the prospective buyer of the seller. Now the seller did 
not know what the “scratches” meant, so he replied, “If it’s any 
thing good, he’s got it.” There is nothing good under the sun, 
from the time that John Wesley preached his first sermon, down to 
this moment, which Dr. Stevens does not attribute to Methodism. 
Some of his claims are really ludicrous, while others exhibit a want 
of knowledge of facts which is not creditable to a church histo- 
rian. His knowledge of all other Churches is much too linfited. 
He makes a similar mistake with that of Dr. Grant in his work on 
the Nestorians. Whatever was Oriental, Dr. Grant considered 
Jewish; whatever, in the last hundred years, is Evangelical, Dr. 
Stevens considers Methodistic. How absurd, for instance, to claim 
that the Methodists have done as much for learning as the Congre- 
gationalists; or that it is peculiar to Methodism to receive church 
members without demanding any creed from them, when the latter 
is a standard principle of Presbyterianism! ¢The book is damaged 
by this incessant partisanship. Because John Wesley was far 
more of a practical than a philosophic turn of mind, the author 
gravely tells us that the class of philosophic thinkers, ‘if we do 
not include in it the poetic, or rather the artistic genius, has afforded 
comparatively little advantage to mankind, beyond an exhibition of 
the greatness of the human faculties.” This is so inconceivably 
shallow, that Dr. S. would not have ventured upon it but for a 
supposed necessity of ascribing to Wesley all sorts of greatness. 
The fact is, that without the great thinkers—the Platos and the 
Bacons—even a cotton gin would be impossible. » All practical 
improvement springs from the thoughts of great men. There are 
more ‘“‘seeds” in oge Galileo, or one Coleridge, than in a thousand 
practical men. 

John Wesley was a great general—one of the greatest practical 
men the world has seen. The Methodist Church has accomplished 
a great and noble work, as every sensible person knows and acknow- 
ledges. If it can safely pass through its present transition condi- 
tion, it will yet do great things. 
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We dare say that we are prejudiced; but we consider the argu- 
mentation in favour of Arminianism in this volume, weak to an 
extent that is quite amazing. We really do not think that Au- 
gustine, or Calvin, or Edwards, would need a quarter of an hour 
to make its absurdity palpable. 

The enthusiasm of Dr. Stevens, however, has sustained him in 
producing a work that will live; a labour of love, it will be wor- 
shipped by the Methodists, and will be admired and liked—with 
abatements—by all others. 

We must not forget to mention that the work is most beautifully 
gotten up, in every respect. It is a high honour to Messrs. Carl- 
ton & Porter. 


VII. THE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, D.D. With notices of contempo- 
rary persons and events. By his son, THomas Percivat Buntine. Vol. I. 
New York: Harpers, 1859, pp. 389. ; 


We are pleased to see our Methodist brethren drawing nearer to 
the domain of literature in their publications. The life of Dr. 
Bunting possesses a charm which we have scarcely been accustomed 
to find in the somewhat close and confined air of Methodist thought. 
There are two prime elements in it. The first is, that the subject 
had nothing morbid in him; he was a man, his faculties clear and 
vigorous, his piety masculine, his whole bearing attractive. The 
second is, that the author has done his work well. Every thing is 
modest and sincere; while fully sensible of the greatness of his 
father, he endeavours to be entirely impartial. He never obtrudes 
himself, while his thoughts are valuable and to the point. 

There are no very salient points in Dr. Bunting’s life, but we 
know no book that is so well calculated to raise our estimate of Me- 
thodism. Its entire atmosphere is healthful. There is a cultiva- 
tion and social enjoyment, a calm sobriety and good sense that is 
very gratifying. 

The full maturity 6f Dr. B. is not reached in this volume; but 
there is clear evidence of his great popularity, and of his power 
over the churches to which he preached, and of the beginning of 
that influence over his own denomination which, as is well known, 
he attained. When only four years in the ministry, he was called 
to London. He was then settled at Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Liverpool, where this volume closes. We shall look with much in- 
terest for the conclusion-of this valuable memoir, attractive in 
itself, and still more so as affording so clear a view into what we 
do not well understand in America, but which is well worth know- 
ing—the Wesleyanism of England. 

We ought to advert particularly to the admirable manner in 
which Mr. Bunting interweaves the biographies of the preachers 
with whom his father acted, and other persons with whom he came 
in contact. It is, in a word, a special and new phase of English 
life. 
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VIII. A FAMILIAR COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. For the School and Fa- 
mily. By A. M. Hittsipz. Philadelphia: Challen & Son, 1859, pp. 150. 
Here is, at last, what many of our readers want—a catechism of 

geology, beginning at the beginning, explaining the terms and 

stating the facts of this interesting semi-science. It begins with 
the primary rocks, and comes up to the top; and our readers can 
obtain—what many of them, we are sure, have vainly sought to 
do—something like a clear idea of geology. The author states 
explicitly his belief in Revelation, and this is confirmed by Drs. 

Blackwood and Coleman, of this city, who are acquainted with him. 

We are, therefore, able cordially to recommend this manual to 

teachers, and to our friends generally. 


IX. LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA: or, Sketches of a Tour in the United 
States and Canada in 1857-8. By Cuartrs Mackay, LL.D., F. 8. A., with 
ten illustrations. New York: Harpers, 1859, pp. 413. 

The toue of this book towards America is not bad. Dr. Mackay 
evidently labours to be impartial; he appreciates the greatness of the 
future of the Western world, and is willing to be pleased. The reader 
will be more disappointed in regard to the ability of the book. There 
is nothing new in it whatever. All the speculations have been anti- 
cipated here, and better done, and the remarks on social life are made 
every day in the newspapers. 

Dr. Mackay has a keen taste for good things to eat; his view of a 
town is graduated by its hotels. His appetite for drink is keener still, 
though he insists upon it, that he only drinks in a temperate and gen- 
tlemanly way. Philadelphia does not meet with favor from the Doctor. 
The explanation is said to be, that when he lectured in our calm city, 
which has no special aptitude for embracing strangers, it was to an 
audience of about twenty-five or thirty persons, all told. 


X. SCIENCE AND ART OF CHESS. By J. Monrog, B. C. L.(?) New York: 

Charles Scribner, 1859. pp. 281. 

The motto of this book is interesting; it is from Liebnitz, and may 
be thus translated: “Games are worthy of examination; many im- 
portant thoughts will be found in them, for men have never showed 
more intellect than when they have thrown a loose rein to it.”’ 

The book is dedicated to General Scott, well known as an able and 
interested chess player. We are glad of it. The old hero is hardly 
appreciated; his faults are slight, while he is beyond question the 
greatest of living captains. 

Chess is now the fashion. We are not disposed to be severe upon 
it. Any innocent recreation is good for Americans. The only ques- 
tion is, whether chess does not make too severe a draft upon the mind, 
for a recreation. For ourselves, we should as soon financier, or write 
an Article, as sit down to a three hour game of chess. For men of 
leisure it is a refined and beautiful amusement. 

The origin of chess is unknown ; tradition represents it as oriental. 
The first known work on the subject is by a Dominican friar, and is 
referred to the twelfth century. The oldest printed works are by Lu- 
cena, a Spaniard, (1495,) and Damians, a Portuguese, (1512.) 
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Chess literature is more voluminous than would be supposed. Per- 
haps fifty separate volumes have been published. Mr. Monroe’s man- 
ual seems very thorough and to the point. Mr. Scribner has brought 
it out beautifully. 


XI. REVIVAL SKETCHES AND MANUAL, in two Parts. By Rev. He- 
MAN Humpnrey, D. D., Pittsfield, Mass. American Tract Society. Forsale 
at Tract House, 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 1859, pp. 476. 

To say that this book is by Dr. Heman Humphrey, is, of course, 
to say that it is judicious, modest and evangelical. It gives a general 
view of revivals, followed by directions, addresses and conversations 
suited to those deeply interesting occasions. The whole bearing of 
the work is popular. The reader is not to look for any remarkable 
originality, but for an excellent manual of the whole subject. 


XII. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: A Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by Gzorae Riprey and Cuartes D. Dana. 
Volume VII., Hdward—Fueros. New York: Appletons. Philadelphia: J. 
M‘Farlan, Agent, 1859, pp. 786. 

Some of the articles are, Jonathan Edwards, by George Bancroft ; 
Alexander and Edward Everett, by G. S. Hillard; Euripides, by Pro- 
fessor Felton. Most of the law articles are by Professor Parsons of 
Harvard College. As usual, ample space is allowed to Americans. 

Every one possessing this work will soon find it indispensable. The 
information wanted on almost every topic is given to the hand. 


XIII. THE CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST. By Danier H. H111, Superintendent 
of the North Carolina Military Institute and late Brevet Major in the United 
States Army. Philadelphia: W. 8S. & A. Martien, 1857, pp. 345. 

Major Hill has studied very carefully the close of the Redeemer’s 
life, and has producéd an excellent book. It is on the general plan 
of the Hore Pauline. The narratives of the four Evangelists are 
compared and the undesigned coincidences well brought out. This 
is the kind of evidence that it is most difficult to explain away, 
for the evangelists mention a number of minute particulars; they com- 
mit themselves at every point as none do but those who mean to tell 
the truth, and who wish the exact truth to be known. 

We know no style of book that we would rather put into the hands 
of the skeptic than this. The case is a strong one. Here is an ex- 
major of the army, a professor, it is to be presumed a fine mathema- 
tician, a layman of course, who studies the Bible with extreme care. 
He finds seventy cases of undesigned coincidence in the four evange- 
lists relating to a small portion of our Saviour’s life, and every ex- 
amination but impresses him the more with the wonderful truth of 
these men. The skeptic is obliged to account for Major Hill’s céin- 
cidences in some other way, or to believe with him, that “ Jesus is 
the Son-of God.” And believing, may he have life in His name! 
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XIV. 1. THE OFFICE OF RULINGELDER. By the Rev. J. Few Surrs, D. D. 

2. A BRIEF VIEW OF PRESBYTERIAN HISTORY AND DOCTRINE. 

8. RELATION OF BAPTIZED CHILDREN TO THE CHURCH. By the 

Rev. Conway P. Wine, D. D. 
4. PERMANENCY IN THE PASTORAL RELATION. By the Rev. J. 
AmBrose WicHr. 

These are Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Doctrinal Series of our Publi- 
cation Committee. The Office of Ruling Elder is very well and judi- 
ciously handled. It discusses the warrant for the office; its design 
and the qualifications of the elders. No. 7 is condensed from the dis- 
cussions in this Review, presenting in brief space the conclusions at 
which the Review arrived and which have not been successfully as- 
sailed. The tract on true and false doctrine, adopted by the Auburn 
Convention in 1837, is very appropriately appended. Dr. Wing dis- 
cusses a most important subject, and we are happy to see that he takes 
strong ground in regard to the membership of baptized children. We 
should like to see this tract in the hands of every family in our Church. 
No. 9 too, is a capital tract. Mr. Wight handles his subject con 
amore, and his arguments for a permanent ministry are absolutely ir- 
refragable. 

Our readers will, we are sure, be delighted with us at the subjects 
of these tracts: what could go more deeply into the heart of the mat- 
ter than these discussions? Our history and doctrine; our ruling 
elders; our baptized children; the permanency of our pastors—surely 
right views upon these subjects are vital. 

The Committee have also published the American Presbyterian Al- 
manac for 1860, which is filled with information interesting to every 
member of our Church. 


XV. RAMBLES AMONG WORDS: Their Poetry, History and Wisdom. By 
Wiri1am Swinton. New York: Charles Scribner, 1859, pp. 302. 


These rambles follow Archdeacon Trench, sed non passibus equis. 
Still, the book is pleasant reading, and is beautifully done up by Mr. 
Scribner in the antique style of typography, now in fashion, with red 
letter intermingled with very black, on the title page. The author 
skims the subject nicely, and evidently loves philology. All researches 
into the philosophy of language tend to awaken thought. Not one 
man in ten thousand thinks of the exquisite beauty and power of some 
of the most common words he uses, for speech lies nearer the soul 
than we suppose. This book can be taken up, a chapter at a time, 
and will always afford food for reflection. The affectations of the au- 
thor had better be reformed in future works. We do not like this 
kind of talk: “‘ A lofty augury beckons on to new cerebral and spiritual 
shores. Audacious aspirations arise, &c., &c.’’ The English people 
call this Americanism. It certainly is not a plain and manly style. 
XVI. LECTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Rev. Huax Stowe. Brown, 


of Liverpool. First Series, with a Biographical Introduction, by Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie. Authorizededition. Philadelphia: G. G. Evans, 1859, pp. 414. 


Mr. Stowell, as Dr. Mackenzie informs us, was born in the Isle of 
Man. His father was a clergyman of the Established Church in 
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Douglas, and Mr. Stowell of Manchester was his uncle. He was first 
-a land surveyor, then an engineer, and actually drove an engine on a 
railroad for six months. He then studied for three years at King’s 
College in Douglas. In consequence of difficulties on the subject of 
baptism, he became a Baptist instead of an Episcopal minister. He 
began as a city missionary in Liverpool, aud was then called to the Myr- 
tle street Chapel, where he is still pastor. He studied much during 
his leisure hours, and his first Greek exercises were written with a piece 
of chalk on the inside of his locomotive. 

These now celebrated lectures were delivered in Concert Hall, Li- 
verpool, on Sabbath afternoons, and from 2 to 3000 of all classes of 
the people attend to hear them. He takes for his text any Striking 
expression or proverb, such as, “Five Shillings and Costs,” against 
Intemperance, “Penny Wise and Pound Foolish,” “Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness,” “Stop Thief!” &c., and discusses the weightiest 
points of religion and morality in a plain, taking, idiomatic style. It 
is said that of one of his lectures, 40,000, and of another, 45,000 
copies have been sold. 

We cannot say that they strike us as remarkable, except for their 
straightforwardness and Saxon English. There is no genius like Ward 
Beecher’s, and no wonderful humor and pathos like those of John B. 
Gough. It is the plainest kind of talk, straight as an arrow at the 
head and heart—more the head, however,—of his hearers, and we 
are very glad that they listen to it. We wish somebody could fill 
Jayne’s Hall every Sabbath afternoon by just such “lecturing.” 


XVII. PROMISE OF THE FATHER: or a Neglected Speciality of the Last 
Days. Addressed to the Clergy and Laity of all Christian Communities. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Way of Holiness,” ‘‘ Entire Devotion,” &c. Boston: 
Henry V. Degen, 1859, pp. 421. 


A Methodist book written by Mrs. Phoebe Palmer. The principal 
object of it is to show that women ought to preach; “full salvation,” 
“‘ perfect love,” or entire sanctification is also earnestly urged. 

It is our opinion that this is a remarkable era of the manifestation of 
the divine presence, and that there is a remarkable failure in the Church 
to meet it in the true spirit; a portion of the Church is too cold and 
another portion is continually urging to a superficial excitement. We 
need as Christians to be humbled in the dust before God, with fasting 
and lowly, fervent prayer. God seems to suspend a wonderful blessing 
over the Church until there is a true appreciation of it. 

Such is one portion of our opinion. ‘The other is, that there will 
be, in all probability, before very long, some remarkable development 
of enthusiasm and fanaticism. It is the more probable in proportion 
to the failure of the Church to meet properly this critical time. There 
are fires in the hearts of Christians now that will have way. If no 
channel be made legitimately for them they will make a way for them- 
selves and pour themselves like lava over the world. This book is 
one of many signs of a pent-up and most dangerous fire. We warn 
wise men of it in time. That this pressure of the Spirit like the 
moon on the ocean will produce tides, we have no doubt. What they 
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shall be, blessed or adverse, the men who have understanding of the 
times to know what Israel ought to do, should now say. 


XVIII. HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF HYMNS, their Writers and their In- 
fluence. By Josepa Bexcusr, D. D., author of ** William Carey: a Biogra- 
phy,” &c., &c. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1859. pp. 415. 


Dr. Belcher was an English gentleman of taste and information, 
connected with the Baptist Board of Publication in this city. He 
died quite recently. In this very interesting work he has taken great 
pains to gather a vast variety of information in relation to the authors 
and origin of hymns. If we could command the space, we might 
quote many anecdotes in relation to well known hymns, some of which 
are new to us. The authors are arranged alphabetically to the num- 
ber of upwards of a hundred and fifty. Anecdotes in relation to the 
influence of hymns follow. The book is filled with pleasant reading. 


XIX. MEMOIR OF ROBERT HALDANE AND JAMES ALEXANDER HAL- 
DANE; with Sketches of their Friends and of the Progress of Religion in 
Scotland and on the Continent of Europe in the former Half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. American Tract Society. For sale at the Tract House, 
929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, pp. 278. 

The Memoirs of the two eminent Christians mentioned in this title- 
page were written by Alexander Haldane, Esq., of London. This 
book is said not to be a mere abridgment, but one written expressly for 
the Tract Society. The materials are drawn from eleven different 
memoirs. 

The character, labors and eminent usefulness of Robert and James 
Haldane are now too well known to make it necessary for us to give 
an extended notice of them. Evety Christian who does not read 
their memoirs is guilty of a sin of omission. Especially should gen- 
tlemen of property and position ponder on the lives of such men that 
they may understand how much good may be done by those who are 
determined to make the most of life for usefulness. Influence for 
good ramifies itself in a thousand ways. One reason for the com- 
paratively small progress of religion is the want of consecration of 
laymen to the work. They should feel that in their sphere—which 
may be as large, almost, as they choose to make it—they are as much 
bound as clergymen to live for God and the good of the human race. 
It is marvellous how much the Haldanes accomplished, and it is yet 
more marvellous that such a course should be the exception and not 
a rule among Christians. 


XX. M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS: LIBRI TRES. With Marginal Ana- 
lysis and an English Commentary. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press by the Rev. Husertr Asnton Hotpen, M. A., Vice Principal of Chel- 
tenham College, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. First American Edition, corrected and enlarged. By Cuartzs 
Antuon, LL. D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College. New York: Har- 
pers, 1859, pp. 315. 

The text of this edition is a reprint of that of Zumpt in his smaller 
edition published at Brunswick, 1849. There is a marginal analysis 
in English. The notes are copious. ‘Occasional illustration has been 
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given from the works of modern jurists, especially from Grotius De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis.’ The English edition was published in 1854. 
Professor Anthon says that “he has ventured, in many instances, to 
re-model and simplify the Commentary of the English scholar, and oc- 
casionally to add to it notes and emendations of the text from other 
European editions.” 


XXI. THE POET PREACHER: a brief Memorial of Charles Wesley, the emi- 
nent Preacher and Poet. By Cuartes Apams. Five illustrations. New 
York: Carlton & Porter, 1859, pp. 234. 


This book is taken principally from Jackson’s biography, which was 
republished in New York in 1842. It is intended for Sabbath schools 
and common readers. The author remarks that “the spirit of the 
age and the American taste require that authors should be chary of 
side-issues, characters and reflections; deal sparingly in generalities, 
keep the subject of their pencillings as vividly as possible before the 
eye, and cease their touches as soon as the picture is finished.” 

The life of Charles Wesley has much that is interesting in it; his 
marriage was most happy, and his friendships were pleasant. To those 
who have not time to read the larger work, we recommend this. We 
have already given our opinion, that as a writer of hymns Charles Wes- 
ley is second only to Dr. Watts. 


XXII. A POPULAR HAND-BOOK. Sight and Hearing, how preserved and 
how lost. By J. Henry Crarx, M. D. Fifth thousand, carefully revised 
with an Index. New York: Charles Scribner, 1859, pp. 351. ; 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Tyrrell, Lawrence, 
Middlemore, Saunders, M‘Kenzie, Cooper, Pilcher, Harvey, Wilde, 
Sichel, Kramer. Obsta principiis is the excellent motto. Dr. Clark 
states that he is about to publish “The Perils of a Studious and Se- 
dentary Life—a Student’s Hand-book.” 

The facts in relation to sight and hearing are stated minutely, 
and the remedies very sensibly brought forward. We are glad to see 
that so much stress is laid upon the avoidance of all quackery and the 
taking of thoroughly qualified advice. A few plain principles, after all, 
though with a great variety of applications, comprise about the whole 
of the subject. 


XXIII. ANCIENT MINERALOGY; or, the Inquiry respecting Mineral Sub- 
stances mentioned by the Ancients: with occasional remarks on the uses to 
which they were applied. By N. F. Moors, LL. D. Second edition. New 
York: Harpers, 1859, pp. 250. 

The first edition of this work was published by Dr. Moore when pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia College. After 
twenty-four years the author presents a revised and improved edition 
with an excellent preface. The whole discussion is conducted in 
both a modest and learned vein. The different metals, gems, Xc., 
are takén up separately, and the information in the Scriptures, in 
Theophrastus, Pliny, &c., brought out well and judiciously. 





ErratuM.—On page 221, line 7, for quench read quicken. 
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